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Swans sing before they die; 
’Twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die 
before they sing. 
—Coleridge 

The honking and tooting which 
rises from this space will be my part- 
ing song as I complete almost a year 
and a half as Director General. Of 
course, anything constructive which 
happens in an organization such as 
ours is the work of many heads and 
hands, and that must b2 so if the work 
is to endure in any form. Progress, 
which depends on consent and con- 
sensus, is at best achieved inch by 
inch. Still, I am not downcast. 

My first duty in November 1973 
was to support the Secretary and the 
Principals in their recommendations 
to the President for half the Presiden- 
tially appointed offices in the Depart- 
ment and our establishments overseas. 
More than seven of every ten appoint- 
ments were from the career service, 
and I am grateful. By and large I 
think we can be proud of the officers 
of the Foreign Service who were 
chosen. Strong, brilliant younger men 
and some lower ranking officers found 
their moment; but I can also think 
of Career Ministers over 60 who re- 
ceived posts. In any case, the tone of 
the place changed. 

Largely through retirement incen- 
tives and the $36,000 ceiling, the up- 
per ranks of the Service have thinned. 
We have moved from surplus to short- 
age at all levels, and I believe this 
has been a good and healthy thing. 
It has enabled us to enlarge promo- 
tion lists throughout the upper and 
middle levels of the Foreign Service 
and increase junior officer intake. 
Promotion at the junior and thres- 
hold levels continues rapid—although 
we were probably too conservative 
this year in setting the size of the 
threshold list. 

Selection-out has resumed, with due 
process safeguards: we have substan- 
tial agreement with AFSA and are 
negotiating a longer-range set of rules 
and procedures for selection-out for 
low ranking. I hope this will ensure 
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fairness and provide greater stability 
to this painful but I believe neces- 
sary feature of our Service. We should 
not forget that it is a distinctive ele- 
ment of our Service that sets us apart. 

While tough-mindedness and can- 
dor in evaluation has not exactly in- 
undated the system, I do believe we 
have made progress. Certainly there 
is increased awareness of the problem. 
We continue to employ new instru- 
mentalities to bring the matter ines- 
capably to the attention of raters. The 
new OER form, despite the groans in 
some quarters, encourages rating, re- 
viewing and rated officers to focus 
more intensely on some important 
questions of an officer’s performance 
and potential. In case any of you are 
preparing to heave a sigh of relief in 
this regard, Carol Laise assures me 
that she is as determined as I am to 
strengthen the integrity of our evalua- 
tion system. 

For me to speak of the Cone Study 
now may sound like an echo from the 
past. The study represented an effort 
to reconcile genuine values which are 
in tension, if not in conflict, and I 
think the outcome reflects some degree 
of constructive balance. When I first 
came to the Office of Personnel, Mary 
Olmsted undertook to educate me on 
the Cone System and the reasons why 
our problems with it are in part 
transitional. They still are. 

We have started down the long 
road toward broadening out-of-spec- 
iality experience for Administrative, 
Consular and Econ-Commercial offi- 
cers. We are taking measures to make 
hard-language and long-term sub- 
stantive training increasingly available 
to these specialties. For example, there 
are six middle grade Administrative 
and Consular officers entering hard- 
language training next fall—two in 
Chinese, one in Arabic, one in Persian, 
one in Japanese, and one in Polish. 
We have also reestablished a junior 
officer rotational program within the 
limits of budgetary and position avail- 
abilities. The program will grow. 

We all know whose idea the GLOP 
was; and I shall not try to appropriate 


credit. I am proud, however, that it 
has been administered in such a way 
as to bring at least some of the benefits 
envisaged while substantially preserv- 
ing language competence and _ subs- 
tantive expertise. If not perceived as 
totally fair and even-handed, I think 
we can say that openness, consistency 
of rules, and equity of administration 
have been greater than expected. To 
broaden this comment, I hope it is 
fact and not delusion to believe that 
we have made a millimeter or two of 
progress in achieving a better repu- 
tation for the fairness, goodwill and 
responsiveness of the Office of Per- 
sonnel. I realize that distrust and 
frustration run very deep, and will 
not soon or easily wash away. 

I hope we have made some head- 
way in rendering detail to other 
agencies respectable. Certainly the 
number of good job opportunities has 
expanded. With luck, the cult of the 
“mainstream” may fade, as officers 
see the advantage of executive and 
managerial opportunity, action and 
program-oriented work, and _ the 
broadening of outlook and _perspec- 
tive which an assignment to another 
agency, branch of government or pri- 
vate office can bring. If we can get 
legislative authority to implement the 
Pearson Amendment, these opportu- 
nities will greatly increase. 

I am also pleased that our system 
of senior training continues to im- 
prove and to attract first-rate par- 
ticipants. One stimulus for this im- 
provement has been a stringent se- 
lection process followed by intense 
attention to identifying good onward 
assignments. One officer in this year’s 
class of the Senior Seminar, for ex- 
ample, has been selected for an am- 
bassadorial post and another as Dep- 
uty Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment. A senior officer serving as 
a diplomat-in-residence this year has 
left that job to move into a position 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary in 
NEA. 

Do you know what EPPS is? John 
Ferchak recently has acted as mid- 
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The United States and Latin America 
A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


On March 1, Secretary Kissinger 
spoke before the Combined Service 
Club in Houston, Tex. A transcript 
of his address follows: 


The foreign policy of the United 
States has one overriding goal: to help 
shape a new structure of international 
relations which promotes cooperation 
rather than force, negotiation rather 
than confrontation, and the positive 
aspirations of peoples rather than the 
accumulation of arms by nations. 

Our relations with the Western 
Hemisphere are central to this enter- 
prise. The United States and Latin 
America were born out of the struggle 
against tyranny. Our peoples are 
bound not only by geography but by 
the common heritage of Western civil- 
ization. We share a history of mutual 
support in times of trouble and the 
promise of a new world of justice, 
peace, freedom and prosperity. With 
courage and imagination we now have 
the opportunity to make inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation a pillar of the global 
community which our era demands. 

The discovery of America, more 
than any other single event, ended the 
Middle Ages and revolutionized the 
thought of mankind. It drew man be- 
yond what had come to seem un- 
changzable, to a new beginning, an 
escape from the burdens of the past, 
and from history itself. 

A Brazilean epic poem of the 17th 
century described the lure that beck- 
oned Americans onward : 

...to open new paths never trod, 
never known . . . to push on despite 
obstacles through every zone. . 

With the shield of one ocean at our 
backs and the dream of another one 
before us, hope was always just a little 
farther along the river, over the moun- 
tains, across the plains and jungles. 
In the Old World a frontier was a 
limit; in the New World it was an 
opportunity. 

Today’s frontiers are not geograph- 
ical, but frontiers of human need and 
creativity. To conquer them is even 
more important than the adventures 
that shaped our past. 

At the heart of our contemporary 
challenge is a new interdependence, 
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“Any relationship as long and com- 
plex as ours inevitably is haunted 
by the bitterness and suspicions of 
old disputes. We must put these 
legacies of our past behind us, for 
a dialogue dominated by the 
endless refrain of old grievances 
cannot prosper.” 


both hemispheric and global. Until 
recently, Western Hemispheric eco- 
nomic relationships were largely based 
on the exchange of raw materials from 
Latin America for finished goods from 
the United States. Today’s interde- 
pendence reflects a different balance. 
The internationalization of produc- 
tion combines technology, labor and 
capital across national boundaries. 

As a result, the Latin American 
countries now need access to the U.S. 
market to sell their manufactured 
goods as well as their exports. And 
Latin America’s markets are becom- 
ing as important to our own continued 
growth as its raw materials—as indi- 
cated by our trade surplus last year of 
$1.2 billion. 

As interdependence has grown with- 
in the hemisphere, so have the hemis- 
phere’s links to other parts of the 
world. Latin America has developed 
important trading relationships with 
other industrial nations and has come 
to share certain political perspectives 
with the Third World. The United 
States prizes its traditional alliances 
with the industrialized democracies 
and maintains an important political 
and economic relationships with many 
less-developed nations around the 
world. Our generation has had to 
learn that peace is indivisable—that 
our national well-being is intimately 
tied to the well-being of the rest of 
the globe. 

The awareness of past achievement 
and faith in common purposes led the 
United States in 1973 to begin a “New 
Dialogue” with Latin America. We 
had three objectives: 

@ To promote with our friends a 
new spirit of communication tempered 
by realism, elevated by hope and free 
of distrust, despair, or resentment; 


@ To find new ways to combine our 
efforts in the political, economic, and 
social development of the hemisphere; 
and 

@ To recognize that the global dia- 
logue between the developed and less- 
developed nations requires answers 
that will be difficult to find anywhere 
if we do not find them in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

For this hemisphere to which men 
fled to escape from injustice has a 
special obligation to demonstrate that 
progress can go hand in hand with 
respect for human dignity, that coop- 
eration among nations is consistent 
with respect for national sovereignty, 
that the most powerful political force 
on Earth is the voluntary collabora- 
tion of free peoples. 

Any relationship as long and com- 
plex as ours inevitably is haunted by 
the bitterness and suspicions of old 
disputes. We must put these legacies 
of our past behind us, for a dialogue 
dominated by the endless refrain of 
old grievances cannot prosper. 

Despite temporary interruptions, 
the United States is prepared to con- 
tinue the dialogue in a spirit of friend- 
ship and conciliation. Next month I 
will make my first visit to South 
America as Secretary of State. Next 
week Assistant Secretary fof State for 
Inter-American Affairs William D.] 
Rogers will visit six countries in the 
region for preliminary talks. 

Let me now outline some of the 
issues that will face us in these dis- 
cussions. They include, first, what the 
United States is prepared to contrib- 
ute to Western Hemisphere coopera- 
ation; second, what we ask of Latin 
America; and finally what we can 
do together. 


What We Must Ask of Ourselves 


President Ford has asked me to re- 
affirm our commitment to a new rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and Latin America based on the prin- 
ciples of nonintervention, the sover- 
eign equality of nations, and mutual 
respect among partners. Success will 
require a similar desire and attitude 
on the part of the other countries of 
the hemisphere. 
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These principles will guide the U.S. 
approach to major issues that have 
risen between us—the status of the 
Panama Canal; the place of Cuba 
in the hemisphere; and the various 
strands of our economic relations. 


The Panama Canal 


Since its opening, the peoples of the 
world have looked on the Panama 
Canal as an important lifeline of com- 
merce and international security. It is 
essential that the canal remain open 
to the ships of all nations on fair 
terms. 

In acquiring the rights to build the 
canal, the United States was granted 
exclusive control—the rights which it 
would possess and exercise “if it were 
sovereign” —over a 10-mile-wide strip 
of Panamanian territory from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. In the Canal 
Zone, we enforce U.S. laws, operate 
commercial enterprises, and control 
most of the deepwater port facilities 
that serve Panama. 

Over time the nature of the U.S. 
presence has come to be viewed by 
the people of Panama—and indeed by 
most of the rest of the hemisphere— 
as an infringement upon their na- 
tional sovereignty and their principal 
resource—their country’s strategic lo- 
cation. 

Clearly both Panama and _ the 
United States have vital interests in 
the canal. The challenge is to recon- 
cile the security needs of the United 
States with Panama’s national honor 
and sovereignty. Negotiations on this 
problem have gone on intermittently 
for 11 years; in the last year and a 
half they have moved forward rapidly. 
We now believe that an agreement on 
terms fair to all is possible. 

We have made progress because 
each side has recognized the essential 
needs and constraints of the other. 
The United States understands that 
a treaty negotiated in 1903 does not 
meet the requirements of 1975. We 
are ready to acknowledge that it is 
reasonable for Panama to exercise 
jurisdiction over its territory and to 
participate in the operation and de- 
fense of the canal. We are prepared 
to modify arrangements which con- 
flict with Panamanian dignity and 
self-respect. 

In turn we will expect Panama to 
understand our perspective—that the 
efficient, fair, and secure operation of 
the canal is a vital economic and se- 
curity interest of the United States; 
that a new treatv must provide for the 
operation and defense of the canal by 
the United States for an extended 
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period of time; and that a new treaty 
must protect the legitimate interest of 
our citizens and property in Panama. 

A new treaty based on these prin- 
ciples will make the United States 
and Panama partners in the operation 
of the canal, protect the essential na- 
tional interests of both, and provide 
a secure arrangement for the long 
term. 


“‘We have taken some symbolic 
steps to indicate that we are pre- 
pared to move in a new direction 

if Cuba will. Fundamental change 
cannot come, however, unless Cuba 
demonstrates a readiness to 
assume the mutuality of obligation 
and regard upon which a new 
relationship must be founded.” 


Serious problems remain to be re- 
solved in the negotiation. But we are 
confident that they will be overcome 
if both parties continue to display the 
seriousness and mutual understanding 
they have shown so far. 

The Administration has been con- 
sulting with the Congress as our ne- 
gotiations have proceeded. We will 
intensify these consultations and dis- 
cuss in detail the arrangements which 
we envisage. A new treaty which re- 
flects the advice and consent of the 
Senate and the full support of the 
American people will be a concrete 
and significant demonstration that 
with good will on both sides coop- 
erative solutions to the problems of 
the Western Hemisphere are possible. 


Cuba 


In January 1962, the Organization 
of American States [OAS] determined 
that Cuba had excluded itself from 
participation in the inter-American 
community by its military ties to the 
Soviet Union and its export of revolu- 
tion in the hemisphere. A year later 
the United States imposed its own 
sanctions. In 1964 the member nations 
of the OAS agreed collectively under 
the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance to sever diplomatic and trade re- 
lations with Cuba. 

More than a decade has passed. 
The countries of Latin America have 
successfully resisted pressure and sub- 
version; nations that in the early 
1960’s felt most threatened by Cuban 
revolutionary violence no longer feel 
the menace so acutely. This situation 
has generated a reconsideration of the 
OAS sanctions and raised questions 
about the future of our own bilateral 
relations with Cuba. 


Last September several Latin Amer- 
ican countries proposed a meeting to 
consider lifting the collective sanc- 
tions. We agreed that a consideration 
of the Cuban issue at a meeting in 
Quito of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Americas- was appropriate. We deter- 
mined to remain completely neutral 
in the debate and abstained in the 
vote. Our guiding principle then, as 
now, was to prevent the Cuba issue 
from dividing us from our hemisheric 
neighbors. 

A majority voted to lift the collec- 
tive sanctions. But the Rio treaty re- 
quires a two-thirds vote and the sanc- 
tions thus remain formally in force. 
The United States considers itself 
bound by the collective will as a mat- 
ter of international law, and so there 
can be no change in our bilateral re- 
lations with Cuba as long as the OAS 
mandate remains in force. 

Since the Quito meeting, however, 
several Latin American countries have 
announced that they are prepared to 
resume trade with Cuba. Also since 
the meeting at Quito, all the OAS 
nations have tentatively agreed that 
the Rio treaty should be amended to 
permit the lifting of sanctions by a 
majority vote. Several of my Latin 
American colleagues have suggested 
that this agreement in principle might 
be applied to the existing Cuban sanc- 
tions. I will be consulting with them 
with respect to this initiative during 
my trip to South America with the 
attitude of finding a generally accept- 
able solution. 

If the OAS sanctions are eventually 
repealed, the United States will con- 
sider changes in its bilateral relations 
with Cuba and in its regulations. Our 
decision will be based on what we 
consider to be in our own best inter- 
ests and will be heavily influenced by 
the external policies of the Cuban 
Government. 

We see no virtue in perpetual an- 
tagonism between the United States 
and Cuba. Our concerns relate above 
all to Cuba’s external policies and 
military relationships with countries 
outside the hemisphere. We have 
taken some symbolic steps to indicate 
that we are prepared to move in a 
new direction if Cuba will. Funda- 
mental change cannot come, however, 
unless Cuba demonstrates a readiness 
to assume the mutuality of obligation 
and regard upon which a new rela- 
tionship must be founded. 


Economic Relations 


Old political disputes must not dis- 
tract us from the long-term challenge 
—continued 





of the hemisphere—the common ef- 
fort to improve the lives of our 
peoples. 

The expansion of trade and the es- 
tablishment of a new trading equi- 
librium are vital to economic prog- 
ress and development in the hemi- 
sphere. As Latin American economies 
grow, so will opportunities for mutual 
trade. As our own economy grows, we 
will be able to buy more semiproc- 
essed and manufactured goods from 
Latin America. 

In the next few days the President 
will take the first step to implement 
the preference system established by 
the 1974 Trade Act. We will an- 
nounce the list of products on which 
the Administration proposes to elimi- 
nate all import tariffs for developing 
countries for 10 years. Latin Amer- 
ica, as the most advanced developing 
region and the one nearest the U.S. 
market, will be in the best position to 
take advantage of these preferences. 
The list will benefit nearly $1 billion 
worth of Latin American exports. 

Among the economic issues affect- 
ing Western Hemisphere relations 
none looms larger than the transna- 
tional corporation. The transnational 
corporation has a demonstrated rec- 
ord of achievement as an efficient— 
and indeed indispensable—source of 
technology, management skill, and 
capital for development. At the same 
time, the transnational character of 
these corporations raises complex 
problems of governmental regulation 
and has aroused concern in Latin 
America over the relation of their ac- 
tivities to domestic political and eco- 
nomic priorities. 

Most Latin American nations take 
the position that the laws of the host 
country are conclusive and that a for- 
eign investor cannot appeal to his 
own government for protection. The 
United States, on the other hand, has 
insisted on espousing the cause of U.S. 
investors when they are treated in a 
way which violates international legal 
standards. And the Congress has re- 
flected this view in such acts as the 
Hickenlooper and Gonzalez amend- 
ments which cut off aid in the event 
of nationalization without adequate 
and timely compensation. 

The two legal positions are not 
easily reconciled. But the United 
States is prepared to make a serious 
effort to find a mutually acceptable 
solution which does not prejudice the 
principles of either side. A year ago 
in Mexico City, at our initiative, an 
inter-American working group was 
set up to examine the problem. 

The United States is prepared in 


the context of this endeavor: 

™@ To work out a new declara- 
tion of principles to govern the treat- 
ment of transnational enterprises and 
for the transfer of technology; 

@ To develop intergovernmental 
mechanisms to prevent and resolve 
investment disputes and the problems 
between governments that arise from 
them; 


“Automatic sanctions allow no tac- 
tical flexibility. They present other 
governments with a public ultima- 
tum; by seeming to challenge the 
recipient’s sovereignty they harden 
positions, encumber diplomacy, 
and poison the entire relationship.” 


@ To fashion new modes of coop- 
eration to deal with conflicts of laws 
and jurisdiction relating to transna- 
tional corporations; and 

@ To encourage private enterprise 
to make its vital contributions to Latin 
America in forms congenial to the 
economic and political needs of the 
host countries. 

We have, in the past, made signif- 
icant progress in these areas on a 
pragmatic, case-by-case basis. We 
should now seek more general agree- 
ment as part of the New Dialogue. 
The transnational working group, 
which was interrupted by the post- 
ponement of the Buenos Aires meet- 
ing, should resume its important work. 
A mutually acceptable solution would 
go a long way toward removing trade 
and investment conflicts from U.S. 
decisions respecting aid relationships 
with the host countries. 

This is important because Latin 
American sensitivity to the exercise 
of economic leverage has been finely 
honed by history. Experience has also 
demonstrated that automatic sanc- 
tions—including the 1974 Trade Act’s 
denial of preferences to such OPEC 
[Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries] countries as Ecuador 
and Venezuela, which did not join 
the oil embargo—are almost always 
harmful. Automatic sanctions allow 
no tactical flexibility. They present 
other governments with a public ulti- 
matum; by seeming to challenge the 
recipient’s sovereignty they harden 
positions, encumber diplomacy, and 
poison the entire relationship. 

The Administration supports the 
purpose of the various bills which 
have been introduced into the Con- 
gress—including one by your own 
Senator [Lloyd M.] Bentsen—to mod- 


ify the provisions of the Trade Act 
which involve Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor. And it is prepared to seek the 
modification of legislation requiring 
the automatic cutoff of aid. But as a 
matter of political reality a great deal 
will depend on our ability to work 
with the nations of Latin America on 
new approaches which give practical 
assurance of fair treatment. They 
must recognize that Congressional 
sanctions stem from perceived injuries 
to legitimate interests. 

As part of the New Dialogue, the 
Administration is prepared to develop 
new principles and practices which 
may commend themselves to Congress 
as a better remedy than automatic 
sanctions. 


What Latin America Can Do 


What do we have a right to ex- 
pect from Latin America? 

In the past decade, progress in 
science, industry, agriculture, and ed- 
ucation have done much to transform 
the continent. Economic growth has 
been steady and sometimes spectacu- 
lar. Political institutions have adapted 
to new social conditions and national 
traditions. A new sense of Latin 
American unity has promoted an 
awareness of common problems and 
opportunities. 

We welcome the strength and self- 
confidence that this evolution im- 
plies. We have seen new leadership 
in Latin America and new Latin 
American leadership in the interna- 
tional arena. Panamanian and Peru- 
vian soldiers serve with the U.N. 
peacekeeping forces in the Middle 
East. Last December the Andean 
countries, following a Peruvian initia- 
tive, pledged themselves to limit the 
acquisition of offensive weapons—an 
initiative we support and encourage. 
Venezuela has taken the lead in stim- 
ulating regional cooperation by offer- 
ing oil revenues to the Inter-American 
Bank and the Central American Bank 
for Economic Integration. Working 
with Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
Argentina and Brazil are pooling their 
technology and resources to harness 
the vast potential of the River Plate 
Basin. 

However, with these welcome ini- 
tiatives have come other less-hopeful 
trends. 

The United States is concerned by 
the growing tendency of some Latin 
American countries to participate in 
tactics of confrontation between the 
developing and developed worlds. We 
accept nonalignment as a necessary, 
largely positive force. We believe that 
the developed nations—and particu- 
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larly the United States as the most 
powerful industrial country—have a 
special obligation to be sensitive both 
to the legacy of history and to the im- 
peratives of change. 

It is therefore ironic that some na- 
tions seek to exact by confrontation 
what can only be gained through co- 
operation and that countries which 
once chose nonalignment to protect 
themselves from blocs are now tend- 
ing to form a rigid bloc of their own. 
In doing so they obstruct the asso- 
ciation with the industrialized nations 
on which their own economic and so- 
cial progress ultimately depends. Such 
tactics are particularly inappropriate 
for the Western Hemisphere where 
they threaten to repudiate a long 
tradition of cooperative relations with 
the United States at the very moment 
when the United States has dedicated 
itself to common progress. 

As the most developed part of the 
Third World, Latin American nations 
will increasingly play roles in both the 
industrialized and developing sectors 
of the globe. They have a unique 
opportunity to foster the mutual ac- 
commodation of these groups globally. 

To do so there is no better guide- 
post than the declaration signed by 
all Western Hemisphere nations in 
Mexico City last year: 

... peace and progress, in order to 
be solid and enduring, must always 
be based on respect for the rights of 
others, and the recognition of recipro- 
cal responsibilities and _ obligations 
among developed and developing 
countries. 

The temptation to blame disap- 
pointments on the intrigues and ex- 
cesses of foreigners is as old as na- 
tions themselves. Latin America is 
perennially tempted to define its in- 
dependence and unity through op- 
position to the United States. 

The Latin American postpone- 
ment of the Buenos Aires meeting of 
Foreign Ministers, ostensibly in reac- 
tion to the recent U.S. Trade Act, is 
a case in point. Some Latin Amer- 
ican nations chose to read into this 
legislation a coercive intent which did 
not exist and asked for immediate 
remedies beyond the capacity of our 
constitutional processes to provide. As 
a result, the next step in the New 
Dialogue was delayed just when it 
was most needed. The nations of 
America face too many challenges to 
permit their energies to be expended 
in such fruitless and artificial con- 
frontations. 

We do not expect agreement with 
all our views, but neither can we ac- 
cept a new version of paternalism, in 
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which those with obligations have no 
rights and those who claim rights ac- 
cept no obligations. The choice for 
the United States is not between dom- 
ination and indifference. The choice 
for Latin America is not between 
submission and confrontation. 
Instead we should steer between 
those extremes toward a new equi- 
librium. After decades of oscillating 


“We [cannot] accept a new 
version of paternalism, in which 
those with obligations have no 
rights and those who claim rights 
accept no obligations. The 

choice for the United States is not 
between domination and 
indifference. The choice for Latin 
America is not between submission 
and confrontation.”’ 


between moods of euphoria and dis- 
illusionment, between charges of he- 
gemony and neglect, it is time for the 
United States and Latin America to 
learn to work together, calmly and 
without confrontation, on the chal- 
lenges to our common civilization. 

The United States does not seek 
precise reciprocity. We recognize our 
special obligations as the richest and 
most powerful nation in the hemi- 
sphere. But experience teaches that 
international problems cannot be re- 
solved by any one country acting 
alone—or by any group of nations 
acting as an exclusive bloc. 


What We Must Do Together 


With a new attitude, the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere can dedicate 
themselves to an agenda for the fu- 
ture. In the coming months, the 
United States will make proposals for 
such an agenda and present it to its 
partners in various forums, including 
the meeting of the OAS General As- 
sembly this spring. 

Today I shall confine myself to two 
critical areas: Hemispheric develop- 
ment and food. : 


Hemispheric Development 


In the past decade, Latin Amer- 
ica’s overall growth rate has exceeded 
the economic targets of the Alliance 
for Progress. The region has also 
made greater progress than any other 
developing area toward economic in- 
tegration. The Central American 
Common Market, the Caribbean 
Common Market, the Andean Pact, 
and the Latin American Free Trade 
Association have begun to translate 


abstract hopes into realities. Never- 
theless, Latin America’s relative share 
of global trade has fallen. And eco- 
nomic progress has been unevenly 
distributed, both within and among 
countries. 

Some Latin American countries 
have only recently begun the process 
of development. As with poor coun- 
tries everywhere, they require large 
amounts of concessional assistance. 
The United States will continue to 
contribute its share. 

The Administration will ask Con- 
gress to replenish the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank [IDB], both concessional 
funds and ordinary capital. Assuming 
other nations in the hemisphere are 
willing to do their share, we will seek 
a US. contribution as large as the 
last replenishment, or $1.8 billion. 

The proposal will be considered 
by the House of Representatives sub- 
committee whose chairman is the dis- 
tinguished [Congressman] Henry B. 
Gonzalez from San Antonio. Coupled 
with the contribution of $755 million 
from 12 new members—the European 
countries, Japan, and Israel—and a 
$500 million trust fund established by 
Venezuela, these fresh resources to 
the IDB will give a major new im- 
petus to Western Hemisphere develop- 
ment. 

But because the poorest countries 
must have first priority, concessional 
assistance is available only in limited 
quantities to a new and growing 
group of Latin American countries 
that have reached an intermediate 
stage of development. They have a 
diversified industrial sector, a signif- 
icant consumer class, and an increas- 
ing capacity to compete in world 
markets. Their need for foreign ex- 
change is growing. 

Therefore, they require greater ac- 
cess to the markets of the developed 
countries, for exports are the chief 
source of their external funds. To this 
end, the Trade Act and the multilat- 
eral trade negotiations in Geneva are 
of great significance. As we have 
pledged in our New Dialogue, we 
will, in these negotiations, work in 
close collaboration with the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

But these countries also need invest- 
ment capital. Significant amounts of 
capital continue to flow to the inter- 
mediate countries from the U.S. pri- 
vate sector through investment and 
from commercial bank lending. But 
these countries could also benefit sub- 
stantially from improved access to 
capital markets. 

—continued 





While the U.S. long-term bond 
capital market is the world’s largest, 
few developing countries have been 
able to borrow successfully in it. 

To ease this problem, the United 
States has taken the initiative for a 
study by the IMF [International Mon- 
etary Fund] and World Bank Devel- 
opment Committee of ways to pro- 
mote the increased use of capital 
markets by developing countries. 
These will be neither aid programs 
nor recycling devices but will facili- 
tate independent access to such mar- 
kets. The United States is prepared 
to explore ways in which it can be 
helpful to those Latin American coun- 
tries with higher levels of income and 
credit standing to move toward self- 
reliance. ; 

The countries of Latin America, 
regardless of their stage of develop- 
ment, are vulnerable to violent swings 
in the prices of their exports of raw 
materials. There is no more critical 
issue of economic relations in the 
hemisphere today than commodities 
policy. 

This issue has been extremely divi- 
sive in the hemisphere—partly be- 
cause our attitude has been ambigu- 
ous. So let there be no doubt about 
our views any longer. We strongly 
favor a world trading system which 
meets the economic needs of both 
consumers and producers. Unilateral 
producer or unilateral consumer ac- 
tions must not determine the equi- 
librium. A dialogue between them on 
commodity issues is therefore essen- 
tial. A range of rich possibilities ex- 
ists that can make our new inter- 
dependence a vehicle for more rapid 
and more equitable global develop- 
ment. 

The time has come for the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere to 
consider together how commodity is- 
sues should be resolved. The United 
States pledges a serious effort to find 
a constructive solution which does 
justice to the concerns of all parties. 


Food 


Let me turn now to a subject which 
must command our cooperative ef- 
forts—food, man’s most basic need. 

Latin America matches the United 
States as a potential food surplus re- 
gion. Yet over the past 15 years, Latin 
American agricultural production has 
barely kept pace with population. In 
an area rich in productive land, mal- 
nutrition is rife. Most Latin American 
countries are net food importers. We 
believe that with a concerted new 
effort, agricultural production can 
exceed population growth; adequate 
nutrition for all can be achieved in 


this century; and Latin America can 
become a major food exporter. 
The immediate need is to improve 
food production. The United States 
proposes the establishment of a 
Hemisphere Agricultural Consultative 
Group under the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. Its goal should be 
to generate annual production in- 


“‘We strongly favor a world 
trading system which meets the 
economic needs of both consumers 
and producers. Unilateral 
producer or unilateral consumer 
actions must not determine 

the equilibrium.” 


creases in the range of 3! to 4 per- 
cent, to be achieved through: 

—New investment in regional and 
national agricultural programs; 

—TIntegration of agricultural re- 
search efforts throughout the hemi- 
sphere ; 

—Adoption of improved national 
food and nutrition programs. 

The consultative group should also 
recommend urgent steps to reduce the 
waste and spoilage now consuming 
between 20 and 40 percent of total 
Latin American food output. 

Agricultural research is a central 
element in attaining adequate nutri- 
tion for all. But too often research is 
unrelated to local needs and efforts 
elsewhere. 

To make research more adequately 
serve local needs, we will assist the 
international research centers in Mex- 
ico, Colombia, and Peru to extend 
their projects and programs to other 
countries in the hemisphere through 
closer collaboration with national re- 
search institutions. 

To foster better exchange of agri- 
cultural research information, we pro- 
pose that a new center be established 
for Latin America, under the aus- 
pices of the hemisphere consultative 
group, and linked to the science in- 
formation exchange center of the 
Smithsonian Institution in the United 
States. 

The United States is prepared to 
join with other countries and institu- 
tions to finance the local extension 
efforts of the international research 
centers and the information exchange 
center. 

Finally, we propose that the United 
States and Latin America jointly es- 
tablish and finance research centers 
in nutrition and food technology; that 
a new generation of Latin American 
agriculturalists be trained through in- 


ternships and research in these cen- 
ters as well as in government and 
private laboratories and institutions in 
both continents. 


The Human Dimension 


Our immediate economic, political, 
and technological imperatives must 
not lead us to neglect the human 
foundations of our common _ prog- 
ress, including the free exchange of 
ideas and the priceless cultural heri- 
tage we share. 

The discovery of America rekin- 
dled a belief in mankind’s perfect- 
ibility. Our struggles for independence 
were among the first modern asser- 
tions of the fundamental rights of 
man. No part of the globe has shown 
a greater commitment to democratic 
principles. The free flow of ideas is 
one of the most powerful forces for 
both liberty and progress. Drawing on 
this resource, can we now fashion a 
common vision of the future? What 
will life in the Americas be like in 
the next century? The scientists, schol- 
ars, and professionals of our countries 
should be exchanging ideas on the 
implications of current trends in such 
areas as education, health, and social 
change. Our governments should 
stimulate the OAS to mobilize the 
best minds and institutions of the 
hemisphere in new programs to define 
our common future. 

Last year in Mexico City, I de- 
scribed our objectives in this hemi- 
sphere as follows: 

Our common impulse . . . is to ful- 
fill the promise of America as the 
continent which beckoned men to ful- 
fill what was best in them. 

Our common reality is the recog- 
nition of our diversity... . 

Our common task is to forge our 
historical and geographical links into 
shared purpose and endeavor. 

The United States continues to 
seek a genuine dialogue with its 
neighbors on all levels: multilaterally 
and bilaterally, within or outside the 
OAS, with subregional groups or in- 
dividual states. 

The dream of hope that has lifted 
the Americas for almost five centuries 
must be revitalized by our genera- 
tion. We are entering another new 
world as strange and challenging as 
that found by the first settlers on 
America’s shores. With imagination, 
we can build in this hemisphere the 
model of that larger world commu- 
nity which must be our ultimate goal. 

As Victor Hugo once wrote: 

The main highway lies open. May 
America travel it, and the world will 
follow. 
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New Format Tried 
At E/C Conference 


The Departments of State and 
Commerce sponsored a conference of 
economic/commercial officers from 


Eastern European posts at the U.S. 
February 


Mission in West 
25-28. 

Forty officers, including five Deputy 
Chiefs of Mission, attended the con- 
ference, which was co-chaired by 
Nicholas S. Lakas (EB/CBA/OCA) 
and Arthur Downey, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The conference was organized 
around a working group format, a 
major innovation in the continuing 
series of economic/commercial of- 
ficers conferences. The working groups 
were chaired by DCM participants, 
who included Helene Batjer (Sofia), 
John Davis (Warsaw), Brandon 
Grove (Embassy Berlin), Robert 
Mudd (Budapest), and Richard Viets 
(Bucharest) . 

Working groups focused on trade 
policy, export control, resource man- 
agement, export financing, trade de- 
velopment officers, trade promotion 
event selection and evaluation, infor- 
mation exchange with Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, and assistance to 
business. 

Each group prepared a summary of 
its findings for presentation by its 
chairman to the final plenary ses- 


Berlin, 


AT SIGNING CEREMONY—Secretary Kissinger, head of the U.S 
in Washington March 3-4, and Minister of Economic Affairs and 


sions. A report on the conference, 
which will include the recommenda- 
tions of the working groups, is now in 
preparation. 

Participants were generally enthu- 
siastic about the working group for- 
mat and felt that it contributed much 
to the success of the conference. 

Ambassador Martin Hillenbrand 
held a reception for conference par- 
ticipants at his Berlin residence and 
keynoted the conference. Scott George, 
Assistant Chief of Mission, U.S. Mis- 
sion Berlin, delivered closing remarks 
on the final day. 

During the conference delegates 
visited East Berlin for a briefing by 
Embassy Berlin officer Felix Bloch 
on the city and elements of our 
newly established diplomatic relations 
with East Germany. The group was 
also briefed in West Berlin by an of- 
ficer of the military element of the 
Mission, and heard presentations on 
West Berlin as a center of East-West 
trade by representatives of the West 
Berlin Senat and the West Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has been designated 
as the United States information cen- 
ter in the global system established by 
the United Nations for speedy distri- 
bution of environmental data. 

Selection of the EPA was made at 
the suggestion of Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, 
Assistant Secretary for OES. 


» 


Talks on Environment 


Modification Held 


The second meeting of representa- 
tives of the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the question of measures to over- 
come the dangers of the use of en- 
vironmental modification techniques 
for military purposes was held in 
Washington, February 24-March 5. 

The American delegation was head- 
ed by Thomas D. Davies, Assistant 
Director, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. Academician Y. K. 
Fedorov headed the Soviet delegation. 

The first meeting was held in Mos- 
cow in November 1974. 

The discussions are being conducted 
in accordance with the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Joint Statement signed on July 3, 
1974, at the Moscow summit meeting, 
a commitment which was reaffirmed 
in the Communique issued at the con- 
clusion of the meeting between Presi- 
dent Ford and Chairman Brezhnev 
at Vladivostok last November. 

In addition to the Washington dis- 
cussions, the U.S. and Soviet delega- 
tions visited laboratories conducting 
work in environmental modification. 

The question of environmental mod- 
ification will be an agenda item in the 
Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament, which reconvened in Ge- 


neva March 4. 


. Delegation to the U.S.-Iranian Joint Commission, which met 
Finance Hushang Ansary, second from left, head of the Iranian 


Delegation, are shown at the signing of the joint communiqué and technical cooperation agreement in the International Con- 
ference Room on March 4. The Commission set a target of $15 billion in total non-oil trade between the two countries dur- 
ing the next five years. Major Iranian development projects include up to eight nuclear power plants. Secretary Kissinger said 
the agreement is ‘‘the largest of this kind that has been signed between any two countries."’ Looking on are Iranian Am- 
bassador Ardeshir Zahedi, left, and Under Secretary for Economic Affairs Charles W. Robinson, right. 
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TASK GROUP—Members of the Task Group are shown at their organizational meeting on March 3. Clockwise are Cynthia Dear- 
ing, Alfred Haynes, E. Avery Adams, Jr., Clifford M. Hailey, Paul Coran, John D. Sinozich, Earl D. Sohm, Chairman; Ellsworth 
Donovan, Donald Leidel, Jack B. Button, Raymond E. Wach, Executive Secretary; Margaret Anderson, Robert Russum, Mary 
Ruth Edwards. Not present when photo was taken were Samuel C. Mitchell, Kathleen Kennedy, and Edith Scott. 


Task Group Examines Department's Civil Service Program 


A special task group is conducting 
a survey of organization and person- 
nel policies and practices affecting the 
Department’s Civil Service employees. 

Earl D. Sohm, a senior officer re- 
cently returned to Washington after 
service as Minister-Counselor at the 
U.S. Embassy in Great Britain, heads 
the task group. 

In a letter informing Robert E. 
Hampton, Chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, of the formation 
of the group, Deputy Secretary Rob- 
ert S. Ingersoll said: 

“Mr. Sohm was a Civil Service of- 
ficer for many years and has served 
in our Office of Personnel in addi- 
tion to holding a series of senior as- 
signments in the Foreign Service. 

“The appointment of such an ex- 
perienced officer will assure that the 
senior officials of the Department are 
kept informed of our problems and 
progress in assuring that all the people 
in the Department are treated fairly 
and have every opportunity properly 
due them.” 

The Deputy Secretary said that the 
task group would make recommenda- 
tions for the future management of 


Civil Service employees in the De- 
partment. He noted that in looking at 
all of the Department’s Civil Service 
employees, Mr. Sohm would also be 
turning his attention to the Com- 
mission’s recent report on personnel 
management of the Department’s 
Civil Service employees. 

Mr. Sohm said that the task group 
would consider both short-term and 
long-range problems in the Depart- 
ment’s Civil Service personne] set-up. 
Priority will be given, he added, to 
situations requiring immediate atten- 
tion. His plan of procedure, he said, 
would enable the Department to im- 
plement recommendations as_ sub- 
groups complete various studies rather 
than await a final report some months 
hence. 

The 16-member group got under- 
way early last month. It began its 
work by assigning two or three mem- 
bers, supplemented by non-task-group 
employees, to study each particular 
aspect of Civil Service personnel man- 
agement. 

The initial subdivision of topics in- 
cluded: Position Management and 
Classification, Merit Staffing, Equal 


Opportunity Employment, Utiliza- 
tion of Manpower, Employment of 
Experts and Consultants, Personnel 
Management Evaluation, Overcom- 
plement, and the Single Service Con- 
cept. 

The task group will next establish 
additional subgroups to consider other 
aspects of personnel management as 
the needs are identified. Selected 
Civil Service employees from outside 
the task group will be asked individ- 
ually to participate in these groups 
also. 

The task group expects to take up 
questions of broad policy and the de- 
velopment of programs, following on 
its more specific resolutions of im- 
mediate concerns. 

In addition to Chairman Sohm, 
other members of the task group are: 
E. Avery Adams, Jr., Margaret An- 
derson, Jack B. Button, Paul Coran, 
Cynthia Dearing, Ellsworth Donovan, 
Mary Ruth Edwards, Clifford M. 
Hailey, Alfred Haynes, Kathleen T. 
Kennedy, Donald Leidel, Samuel C. 
Mitchell, Jr., Robert Russum, Edith 
M. Scott, John D. Sinozich, and Ray- 
mond J. Wach, Executive Secretary. 
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Secretary Pledges 
Attention to Africa 


The United States will give increas- 
ing attention to Africa and its prob- 
lems, Secretary Kissinger pledged at 
the swearing-in ceremony for Na- 
thaniel Davis, new Assistant Secre- 
tary for African Affairs, in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room on April 2. 

The Secretary also promised to pay 
a visit to Africa in the “not-too- 
distant future.” 

Attending the ceremony were scores 
of Ambassador Davis’ friends and 
colleagues—and many Ambassadors 
from the African countries. 

“The conduct of African policy for 
the United States is strangely enough 
rather difficult,’ Dr. Kissinger told 
the group. “We deal with many na- 
tions that are new, that have problems 
of development, that do not share, 
very often by deliberate choice, in 
many of the global crises which oc- 
cupy much of our attention. And 
therefore I will be frank to admit 
that the United States has not always 
been able to give the proper attention, 
or maybe the proper touch, to the 
foreign policy in relation to Africa. 

“One of the most important reasons 
why Nat Davis was appointed to this 
position was to give new vigor to our 
foreign policy,” the Secretary added. 
“Towards Africa and towards our re- 
lationship with the African countries, 
we have a profound humanitarian in- 
terest. We would like to help in their 
development. There are problems in 
southern Africa to which we believe 
a solution should be found and must 
be found rapidly and peacefully. 

“So it is a vast assignment. 

“We will do our very best to sup- 


WELCOME—Secretary Kissinger greets Ambassadors of the African countries fol- 
lowing the swearing-in ceremony for Nathaniel Davis. He also met with the Ambas- 
sadors on April 8 to discuss problems relating to that continent. 


port Nat in carrying out this assign- 
ment with the distinction with which 
he has carried out all other assign- 
ments,” the Secretary said. 

Dr. Kissinger said he planned to 
meet the African Ambassadors, to- 
gether with Ambassador Davis, “to 
have a preliminary discussion of how 
they view the problem.” The meeting 
was held April 8. 

The Secretary praised Ambassador 
Davis’ distinguished career as U.S. 


Corporation Proposed To Govern East-West Center 


A bill proposing the creation of a 
non-profit educational corporation to 
govern the East-West Center in Hono- 
lulu was presented to the Hawaii Leg- 
islature by Governor George R. Ari- 
yoshi on March 6. 

The bill was presented following the 
conclusion of discussions between the 
Department and the University of 
Hawaii. 

Since its establishment by the Con- 
gress in 1960, the East-West Center— 
formally known as “The Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange 
Between East and West”—has been 
operated by the University of Hawaii 
Board of Regents under a grant-in-aid 
agreement with the Department’s Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. 
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If enacted, the bill before the Ha- 
waii Legislature would establish a 
public, non-profit educational corpora- 
tion with an independent governing 
board initially of 12 persons appointed 
equally by the Secretary of State and 
the Governor of Hawaii. This broader- 
based governing body for the federally 
funded institution is designed to 
strengthen national and international 
participation in the East-West Cen- 
ter’s program. 

Since 1960 Congress has appro- 
priated $91,000,000 for East-West 
Center activities. More than 27,000 
men and women—one-third from the 
United States and two-thirds from 
the nations of Asia and the Pacific 
basin—have joined in programs of re- 
search, study and training. 


envoy to Bulgaria, Guatemala and 
Chile—and as Director General of the 
Foreign Service from November 1973 
until recently. 

“I would like to stress that anybody 
who has ever worked with Nat Davis 
knows that any assignment he is given, 
and any assignment he accepts, will be 
done with dedication and with con- 
viction,” he said. “And it reflects the 
importance the United States attaches 
to an area. 

“So I wish Nat well. I hope that 
the African Ambassadors here will 
work closely with him, and that they 
will find, as I have found over the 
years, and as my predecessors have 
found, that he is not only a man of 
dedication, but of humanity and con- 
viction and compassion. And on that 
basis, I hope that we can found a new 
and even closer relationship to a con- 
tinent with which our people have 
many ties and towards which we have 
very strong convictions.” 

In reply, Ambassador Davis ex- 
pressed his appreciation to his family 
and former colleagues in the Office 
of Personnel for their cooperation and 
support. He said that he would work 
closely with Secretary Kissinger and 
with associates in the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs in developing and carry- 
ing out U.S. foreign policy relating to 
that continent. 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


President Ford Names New Ambassadors 
To Guinea, Thailand, Somali Republic 


President Ford has nominated new 
U.S. Ambassadors to Guinea, Thai- 
land, and Somalia. 

The nominations require Senate 
confirmation. They are: 

—William C. Harrop to Guinea. 
FSO Harrop, Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Canberra since 1973, would 
succeed Terence A. Todman, who has 
been appointed envoy to Costa Rica. 

—Uharles S. Whitehouse to Thai- 
land. Mr. Whitehouse, a Career Min- 
ister in the Foreign Service, has been 
Ambassador to Laos since August 
1973. 

—John L. Loughran to the Somali 
Democratic Republic. Mr. Loughran 
has been serving as Director of the 
Office of West African Affairs since 
January 1974. 


BEFORE going to Australia Mr. Har- 
rop served as Director of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Africa in 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search from 1969 to 1973. From 1968 
to 1969 he was on detail to the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Harrop joined the Foreign 
Service in 1956 and was assigned as 
a Visa Officer in Palermo. He later 
held such assignments as Economic 
Officer in Rome, Placement Officer, 
then Supervisory Placement Special- 
ist, in the Office of Personnel, Inter- 
national Relations Officer in the De- 
partment, Economic Officer in Brus- 
sels and Principal Officer in Lubum- 
bashi. 

Born in Baltimore on February 19, 
1929, Mr. Harrop received an A.B. 
degree from Harvard University in 
1950. He also took courses at the 
University of Missouri Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1953-54. 

Mr. Harrop won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1967. He served as 
Chairman of the Board of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Association from 
1971 to 1973. 

Before entering the Foreign Serv- 
ice he taught at Deerfield Academy 
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Mr. Harrop Mr. Whitehouse 


for a year and then served as a Cor- 
poral in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Ann Delavan and 
they have four children—Mark, Cald- 
well, Scott and George. 


Tue Ambassador-designate to Thai- 
land, Mr. Whitehouse, was Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs from 1970 to 1972 and Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Saigon from 1972 
to 1973. 

Before his assignment to EA Mr. 
Whitehouse was Regional Director of 
IV Corps, CORDS (Civil Operations 
and Rural Development Support), in 
Viet-Nam from 1969 to 1970. 

Mr. Whitehouse joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948 as a Visa Officer in 
Brussels. Over the years he held such 
assignments as Consular Officer in 
Leopoldville, Political Analyst in the 
Department of Defense, Political Of- 
ficer in Istanbul and Phnom Penh, 
Special Assistant in the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Political Officer in 
Pretoria. 

From 1961 to 1963 he was Officer- 
in-Charge of Congo (Leopoldville) 
Affairs, and later Officer-in-Charge 
of UN Congo (Leopoldville—Exter- 
nal Political) Affairs. 

Ambassador-designate Whitehouse 
has also been a Branch Chief in Per- 
sonnel dealing with African affairs, 
and DCM in Conakry. 

Born in France, of American par- 
ents, on November 5, 1921, Mr. 
Whitehouse received a B.A. degree 


from Yale University in 1947. He also 
attended the National War College 
from 1965 to 1966. 

Mr. Whitehouse was a dive bomber 
pilot with the U.S. Marine Corps 
during World War II, with the rank 
of First Lieutenant. 

The Ambassador-designate has 
twice won the Distinguished Honor 
Award—from AID in 1971 and from 
the Department in 1973. He also won 
the Superior Honor Award in 1967. 
He was promoted to the class of 
Career Minister last year. 

Mr. Whitehouse is married to the 
former Mary Rand and they have 
three children—Sheldon, Charles R., 
and Sarah P. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Loughran was 
the Alternate Director for Nigeria in 
the Bureau of African Affairs from 
1972 to 1973. Before that assignment 
he was Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Dakar. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1951, 
he has held such assignments as 
Administrative Assistant at London 
(NATO), Liaison Officer (NATO), 
then Liaison Officer, U.S. Mission to 
NATO and European Regional Or- 
ganizations in Paris, Intelligence Re- 
search Officer in the Department, 
and Civil Air-Telecommunications 
Officer in Bonn. 

From 1964 to 1966 Mr. Loughran 
was Deputy Political Adviser at the 
Supreme Headquarters of Allied Pow- 
ers in Europe (SHAPE) in Paris. He 
later was Supervisory Political Officer 
at Monrovia, 1966-67, and Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Bathurst, 1967— 
70. 

During World War II he served as 
a Captain in the U.S. Marine Corps. 


Mr. Loughran Mr. Schaufele 
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Lawrence S. Eagleburger Nominated as 
Management Deputy Under Secretary 


President Ford on April 15 nom- 
inated Lawrence S. Eagleburger, a 
career Foreign Service officer, as the 
Under Secretary for 


new Deputy 
Management. 

Mr. Eagleburger is currently Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to Secretary Kis- 
singer and Acting Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management. 

If confirmed by the Senate, he 
would succeed Ambassador L. Dean 
Brown, who recently retired from the 
Foreign Service to become President 
of the Middle East Institute. 

Mr. Eagleburger has been serving 
as Executive Assistant to the Secretary 
since October 1973. He has been in 
the management post, on an acting 
basis, since February 20 of this year. 

From 1971 to 1973 Mr. Eagle- 
burger was Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary (Policy Plans and National Se- 
curity Council Affairs), International 
Affairs, in the Department of De- 
fense. He also served as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for International Se- 
curity Affairs in that Department. 

In June 1973 he was detailed to 
the National Security Council. He re- 
turned to the State Department when 
Dr. Kissinger became Secretary. 

Before joining the Foreign Service 


Amb. Schaufele Is New 
FS Inspector General 


Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative in the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions since October 1973, has been 
designated as the new Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service. 

Before his assignment to the Se- 
curity Council Ambassador Schaufele 
was the Senior Adviser to the US. 
Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations. From 1969 to 1971 he 
was Ambassador to Upper Volta. 

Ambassador Schaufele joined the 
Foreign Service in 1950. He has served 
as Resident Officer in Frankfurt on 
Main, Pfaffenhofen and Augsburg, 
Labor Officer at Dusseldorf, Visa Of- 
ficer and Labor Officer at Munich, 
and International Economist. 
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in 1957 Mr. Eagleburger was a 
Teaching Assistant in Political Science 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

In the Foreign Service he has held 
such assignments as Economic Officer 
at Tegucigalpa and Belgrade, Intel- 
ligence Research Specialist and For- 
eign Affairs Officer in the Depart- 
ment, member of the National Se- 
curity Council Staff, and Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary of 
State. 

From November 1968 to January 
1969 Mr. Eagleburger was Assistant 
to Dr. Kissinger during the Presiden- 
tial transition from President Johnson 
to President Nixon. 

He was named Executive Assistant 
to Dr. Kissinger, National Security 
Council, in January 1969. Later that 
year he was designated Political Coun- 


Mr. Eagleburger 


selor at the U.S. Mission to NATO 
in Brussels. 

Born in Milwaukee on August 1, 
1930, Mr. Eagleburger received a 
B.S. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1952 and an M.S. degree 
from the same university in 1957. 

From 1953 to 1955 he was a First 
Lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 

The Deputy Under Secretary-des- 
ignate is married to the former Mar- 
lene Heinemann and they have three 
children—Lawrence Andrew, Law- 
rence Jason, and Lawrence Scott. 


TO NIGERIA—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, swears in Donald 
B. Easum as the new Ambassador to Nigeria. Holding the Bible is the Ambassador 
of Nigeria to the United States, John M. Garba. 
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MORE PROMOTION STATISTICS 


Years in class of 1974 
FSO promotees 
before promotion 


On page 18 of the March News- 
LETTER the Office of Personnel pro- 
vided time-in-class statistics for 1975 
FSO promotees. The table at right 
gives comparable data for 1974 pro- 
motees. Previous reports of this type, 
which were printed in the June 1974 
NEWSLETTER, have counted years in 
class as FSO only. The figures out- 
lined here take into consideration time 
spent in comparable class for those 
promotees who converted from other 
pay plans. 


AVERAGE AGE AND 
TIME IN CLASS 
BY GRADE AND CONE 


At right are some statistical data 
from the 1975 Promotion List of 
FSO’s which were not available in 
time for the March issue. It is sup- 
plementary to the information in the 
March issue and should be studied 
together with it. 

When analyzing how well one 
group does in comparison to another 
it must be kept in mind that the use 
of only one statistic can be misleading. 
A valid analysis must take into ac- 
count all of the following factors: 
(1) Time-in-class of promotees, (2) 
Time-in-class of entire class, (3) 
Time-in-class of eligibles, (4) Per- 
centage of class promoted, as well as 
percentage of number eligible, (5) 
Age of promotees and total class. 

Looking at all of these factors will 
give one an understanding of how an 
entire group is doing over time. A 
shorter time-in-class for promotees in 
one group does not necessarily mean 
that group as a whole is doing better 
than other groups. It could be a case 
of a smaller percentage of a group 
doing very well, but with their col- 
leagues in general doing more poorly. 
A relatively large promotion list for 
any one group last year, thereby re- 
ducing the number of eligibles this 
year, would make a general conclu- 
sion this year on the basis of percent 
of eligibles promoted somewhat mis- 
leading. For that reason we are pub- 
lishing comparable statistics for 1974. 
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1975 FSO promotion study 


Number** Number 


Grade /cone* 


Average age— 
inclass promoted Class 





0-2 

Program Direction 
Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 


74 
102 21 
97 12 
15 2 
45 7 
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51.3 
49.6 
50.9 
52.1 
53.6 
50.8 


Average TIC— 


Promotees | Class § Promotees 


48.9 
48.7 
49.0 
50.0 
51.0 
49.1 





0-3 

Program Direction 
Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 


50.1 
46.7 
47.1 
51.4 
50.4 
48.0 





o4 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 





0-5 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 





0-6 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 





*FSO Specialists not included. 
**As of time Selection Board met. 
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1974 FSO promotion study 


Number** Number 


Grade /cone* 

0-2 

Program Direction 
Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 


Average age— 
Class Promotees 


Average TIC— 
Class Promotees 


50.8 
50.5 
51.1 52.2 6.2 
52.4 51.7 : 44 
52.9 — ; — 
51.1 6.4 


49.3 
50.2 


6.5 
6.8 





0-3 

Program Direction 
Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 





O4 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 








0-5 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 
Administrative 
Overall Average 


0-6 

Political 
Econ/Commercial 
Consular 93 
Administrative 99 
Overall Average — 





69 





*FSO Specialists not included. 
**As of time Selection Board met. 


President Calls for Action on EEO 


President Ford has called for “strong 
affirmative actions” to assure that all 
persons have an opportunity to com- 
pete on a fair and equal basis for em- 
ployment and advancement in the 
Federal Government. 

“I want equal opportunity to be 
reflected in every aspect of Federal 
employment,” the President wrote in 
a memorandum to the heads of Fed- 
eral departments and agencies on 
March 6. 

The President also urged the de- 
partments and agencies to hire more 
members of minority groups and wom- 
en—and to give men and women of 
all racial and ethnic backgrounds “a 
fair opportunity to serve in positions 
where they can make a maximum 
contribution and participate in the 
decision-making process.” 

“Minorities and women have de- 
monstrated their ability to compete 
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successfully under merit principles,” 
he pointed out. “Over one-fifth of the 
jobs in Government agencies are held 
by Blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, 
American Indians and Asian Amer- 
icans. Nearly one-third of all Federal 
employees are women. 

“While I am encouraged by these 
figures, our efforts must continue. For 
example, within the general schedule 
and similar grade groupings, minor- 
ities represent only 5.2% and women 
only 4.5% of Federal employees at 
GS 13 and above. ... 

“Our Nation’s strength is based 
upon the concept of equal opportu- 
nity for all our citizens. Decisions 
motivated by factors not related to 
the requirements of a job have no 
place in the employment system of 
any employer and particularly the 
Federal Government. . . .” 


Ford Proposes 5% 
Ceiling on Increases 


President Ford recently submitted 
to Congress a set of legislative pro- 
posals which, if enacted, would place 
a temporary five-percent ceiling on 
pay increases for Federal employees 
and on benefit payments to retirees 
and certain other individuals whose 
benefits are connected by law to con- 
sumer prices. 

The proposal would limit Federal 
pay increases for most Federal em- 
ployees including all Americans em- 
ployed by the Department to five 
percent from January 1, 1975, through 
June 30, 1976. 

The Department was successful in 
having alien employees abroad ex- 
cluded from the pay ceiling proposal. 

After June 30, 1976, employees 
would again be entitled to compar- 
ability pay in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures but retroactive ad- 
justments would not be made. 

For Civil Service and Foreign Serv- 
ice retirees, the proposals would limit 
to five percent cost-of-living annuity 
increases received from January 1, 
1975, through June 30, 1976. How- 
ever, increases received to date would 
not be reduced. 

There would be no retroactive or 
catch-up adjustments for retirees. 
Cost-of-living annuity adjustments af- 
ter June 30, 1976, will be payable at 
the same times and in the same 
amounts as under present law irre- 
spective of whether or not the above 
proposals are enacted. 

Congress has not yet acted on the 
President’s proposals. 


Promotions Confirmed 

The Senate on March 11 con- 
firmed the nominations of 635 For- 
eign Service officers for promotion. 

On the same day the Senate 
also confirmed the nominations of 
111 officers for appointment or re- 
appointment as Consular Officers 
and/or Secretaries in the Foreign 
Service. 

President Ford submitted both 
lists to the Senate on February 18. 
The 1975 FSO promotion list was 
published as a special supplement 
to the February NewsLetter. The 
other nominations were published 
in the March NEWSLETTER, page 
20. 

The effective date of the 1975 
FSO promotions was March 16. A 
swearing-in ceremony for the pro- 
motees in the Washington area was 
held on April 9. 





FOREIGN SERVICE REPORT 


The Consul General and the "Tuna War" 


By Wa ter S. CLARKE 


The outstanding performance of 
officers and staff assigned to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Quito and the Con- 
sulate General in Guayaquil following 
the recent seizures of seven U.S. flag 
tuna clippers by Ecuador represents a 
classic example of the demands on en- 
ergy and imagination expected of For- 
eign Service personnel in the protec- 
tion of U.S. lives and property around 
the world. 

The incident also demonstrates how 
perseverance, a sense of humor and 
guts are essential requirements for 
the resolution of situations in which 
U.S. citizens come afoul of the laws 
of other countries. 


FoLtowinc the seizure of the clip- 
pers and their crews aggregating 100 
men between January 25 and Febru- 
ary 1, it was apparent that the Con- 
sulate General in Guayaquil was faced 
with a more severe logistical problem 
than in any of the previous 123 seiz- 
ures which had highlighted the long 
23-year-old “tuna war.” In previous 
seizures, U.S. tunaboats had been cap- 
tured, fined and released within three 
to four days; it had become a rel- 
atively routine affair. However, new 
Ecuadorean laws, decreed in early 
1974, set steep new fines, not the 
least of which required the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador either to seize all 
fish catch on board or to compe] the 
owners to buy back the catch if there 
was insufficient storage space to off- 
load the fish. 

Appeals procedures, never used un- 
der previous regulations, were em- 
ployed by the owners in order to re- 
lieve the stiff new penalties. The result 
was that several of the detained ves- 
sels were held for nearly six weeks. 

The response of the Department to 
the seizures, which centered on ne- 
gotiation rather than retaliation, 
created understandable frustrations on 
the part of the detained men, and 
Ambassador Robert C. Brewster visit- 
ed Salinas on February 6 in order to 
discuss the situation with the captains 


FSO Clarke is the Ecuadorean desk 
officer in the Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 
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at a luncheon put together by a local 
restaurant. 

In the meantime, even though the 
crews of the captured vessels had the 
freedom of the port, enforced idle- 
ness was difficult to accept. At first 
there was boredom, then ruffled nerves, 
and finally, explosive tension between 
the detainees and the Ecuadorean 
Navy 


Animosities between the crews and 
their Ecuadorean guards were a con- 
stant threat to the peace. In one case, 
a careless guard dropped his auto- 
matic rifle in the pilot house of one of 
the boats and eight bullets perforated 
the ceiling. 

Following that incident, Guayaquil 
Consul General John Dewitt posted 
Quito Consul Ira Levy aboard the 
vessel where he lived the next several 
days acting as intermediary between 
the crew and the Ecuadorean guards. 
At the same time, officers Porter Hol- 
bert, Wyatt Johnson and David Wag- 
ner were assigned to other tunaboats. 
There were no rules and precedents. 
They knew only that they had to cool 
an agitated situation. 

As Consul General Dewitt later re- 
ported, each had a role, “each played 
it differently, each one played it ex- 
ceptionally well.” When the crew- 
men on another boat threw overboard 
the untended weapons of their guards 
(they were breakfasting below), the 
officer on the scene, Don Winter, was 
required to exercise considerable di- 
plomacy to prevent additional acts 
which might have led to difficulties 
for the crew. 


THE MOST grueling and disagreeable 
chores fell to the officers who stood 
watch on the weighout of the tuna 
offloaded from the clippers and taken 
to processing plants. This detail, con- 
sisting of FSIO Fred Shaver, Quito 
Economic Officer Stanley Burnett and 
Guayaquil Vice Consul Porter Hol- 
bert, stood six hours on, 12 hours off, 
watches around the clock until sev- 
eral hundred tons of tuna were prop- 
erly weighed and certified. This re- 
quirement followed the terms of the 
Fishermen’s Protective Act, under 
which U.S. fishermen are compen- 


sated for their losses and which calls 
for consular certification of claims 
under that Act. Total claims under 
that Act for all seven tunaboats are 
expected to come to $3.7 million. 

The final blowup occurred during 
the night of March 5—6, when an al- 
tercation developed between the crew 
of the Neptune and the guards on 
board. The outnumbered guards were 
disarmed and sent ashore. One and 
perhaps two other attempts by the 
Ecuadorean Navy to replace the 
guards on board were repulsed by 
the boat officer in charge. When the 
Ecuadorean Navy finally reboarded 
the vessel in force, a serious fight 
broke out, and most crew members, 
by this time themselves heavily out- 
numbered, were badly beaten before 
being placed under arrest. Consul 
General Dewitt, who during most of 
the drawn-out affair was either in 
Salinas or Manta, where he had 
opened branch offices, happened to 
be in Guayaquil where he got word 
of the trouble on the Neptune. He 
rushed to the scene at about the time 
the crew was taken ashore. After two 
hours of negotiation with the Base 
Commander, Dewitt secured the re- 
lease of the Captain and crew. 


WHILE arranging medical treatment 
for crewmen injured during the fracas 
after securing their release, Dewitt 
learned that three of the alleged in- 
stigators of the early morning inci- 
dent had been rearrested. Fearing 


Consul General Dewitt, whose 
activities are described in this ac- 
count, joined the Foreign Service 
in 1960. He has served in Mon- 
terrey, Brasilia, and Cali. 
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Modern U.S. tuna clipper of the class that fishes for wide-ranging tuna in the Eastern Pacific. 


reprisals against the three imprisoned 
men, Dewitt and other Consular of- 
ficers established a watch detail at 
the jail to look in on the prisoners 
from time to time during the night. 
The following day, Dewitt sat in on 
the taking of testimony by a special 
Ecuadorean naval tribunal set up to 
investigate the incident. He succeeded 
in having the charge against the only 
Neptune crewman charged in the case 
reduced to a comparatively light one 
involving only disorderly conduct. 

Testifying on his experience at Sali- 
nas before a Subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives on March 
19, the Captain of the Neptune, John 
Burich, reported that he and his men 
felt that they owed their lives to the 
bravery of Consul General Dewitt 
and his colleagues. 

In the annals of the American Con- 
sulate General in Guayaquil, soon to 
celebrate its 150th anniversary as the 
first consular establishment in the 
hemisphere, the drama of special duty 
in Salinas and Manta will not be 
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soon forgotten. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that in the protracted resolu- 
tion of the crisis, Dewitt’s Consulate 
General carried on the workaday rou- 
tines expected of it, as did Embassy 
Quito whose staff had been substan- 
tially depleted to help out in Salinas 
and Manta. 


IN NORMAL times, the Consulate 
General in Guayaquil is concerned 
with the issuance of between 10-12 
non-immigrant visas and 3,500—4,000 
immigrant visas annually, plus the 
multiple responsibilities which repre- 
sentation of U.S. interests in Ecua- 
dor’s major commercial center and 
primary port would entail. While 
sorely distracted from its primary re- 
sponsibilities by the tunaboat seiz- 
ures, the Consulate General, in the 
charge of FSO Ken Keller during 
most of the January 25—March 11 
period, hosted a highly successful 
Agricultural Machinery and Food 
Processing Equipment Trade Mission 
which realized $1 million in imme- 


diate sales and another $4 million in 
sales leads. The Trade Mission was 
managed by FSO William Shrage, 
who also managed operations in Sa- 
linas for a while and in Manta for 
another. The Trade Mission reported 
that Guayaquil was the most success- 
ful stop on its tour of Latin American 
countries. 

Many other officers and staff, men 
and women, from Quito and Guaya- 
quil, should be mentioned in this re- 
port. Political Counselor John Negro- 
ponte, who maintained day and night 
contact with appropriate Ecuadorean 
authorities in Quito; Warren Wagen- 
seil, who kept C & R operations going 
in Guayaquil during a period of ex- 
traordinary activity; Vice Consul 
Angel Fuguerosa, AID officer Joseph 
Moss and S/Sergeant Luis Rosario 
who each one contributed some extra 
efforts to preserve a deteriorating sit- 
uation. This list could be much long- 
er. To all who participated, the De- 
partment extends its appreciation for 
a job extremely well done. 
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Applications Are Now Being Accepted 
For Executive Interchange Program 


The Department is accepting ap- 
plications from officers—either For- 
eign Service or Civil Service—who 
are interested in working in private 
industry for a year under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Interchange Pro- 
gram. 

Since the 1975-76 exchange pro- 
gram begins this summer, officers are 
asked to apply as quickly as possible. 

Officers in Washington may obtain 
applications and biographic forms 
from the Training and Liaison Staff 
in Room 2805. Those at overseas posts 
should apply by telegram, addressed 
to PER/CA/TL. 

The President’s Commission on 
Personnel Interchange is already con- 
sidering applications from Federal 
employees for the upcoming program. 
Officers from all pay plans are eligi- 
ble. In general, the program is most 
appropriate for those in the O-4 and 
O-5 level, and equivalents, in the 
Foreign Service and Civil Service. 


ee 


The President’s Commission is seek- 
ing applicants with a proven record 
of management ability, significant job 
accomplishments, integrity, and high 
intellectual capacity. Officers with 
economic or commercial experience 
are especially sought, but candidates 
with other specialities may also be 
considered. 

The Department and the Commis- 
sion make every effort to arrange as- 
signments in private industry that will 
make good use of the officer’s skills 
and experience. The Departmentt also 
will give special consideration to the 
experience gained in the program in 
considering onward assignments. 

Last year’s participants, FSO-3 
Stephen Bosworth and FSO-4 Adrian 
Basora, are currently serving as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Fuels and Energy 
in the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, and as Director of the 
Office of Public Programs in the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, respectively. 


Those who participated in the ex- 
change program have been enthusi- 
astic about their assignments, which 
they found “challenging and an excel- 
lent means of gaining a deeper knowl- 
edge of the U.S. business community.” 

The Department has already ben- 
efitted from their experience in pri- 
vate industry. It has also gained from 
the services of several executives from 
the private sector who have held one- 
year assignments with the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, the 
Office of the Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service, and the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Officers nominated by the Depart- 
ment for the 1975-76 exchange pro- 
gram will be interviewed by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. Successful candi- 
dates will then be referred to appro- 
priate host companies for additional 
interviews. 

The interviews will be conducted 
wherever the company is located. The 
officer’s travel for the interviews will 
be paid by the Department. 

Officials point out that the ex- 
change program is entirely voluntary. 
No commitment will be made either 
by the Department or the Commis- 
sion until both the officer and the 
interested company have agreed on 
the “appropriateness of a specific as- 
signment.” 

Officers who are accepted will be 
expected to serve 12 months with 
the host company. The company will 
pay the officer a salary consistent with 
his or her grade. 

The Department will pay the mov- 
ing expenses of the officer and his 
family—as though he or she were be- 
ing transferred to an official duty sta- 
tion. 

Although the officer will be on 
leave without pay while under the 
program, his or her health and life 
insurance benefits will continue. Re- 
tirement credit also will be extended 
for up to six months in any one cal- 
endar year. An officer entering the 
program on July 1 will have full re- 
tirement credit. 

Although officers in the program 
are on leave without pay, an Officer 
Evaluation Report will be prepared 
by his or her supervisor in private in- 
dustry. 

Before the officer completes the as- 
signment, a Foreign Service Inspector 


EXCHANGE OFFICERS—Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, left, greets Herbert 
Meyers, center, an executive with the Ford Motor Company, who is currently serv- 
ing as Deputy Director of the Office of Private Cooperation in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. Mr. Ingersoll also presented FSO Adrian Basora, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Public Programs in the Bureau of Public Affairs, with a plaque 
from President Ford for his achievements while serving under the interchange 
program with General Electric Company. A plaque also was awarded to FSO Stephen 
Bosworth, who served with the Continental Illinois Bank. Mr. Bosworth was unable 
to be present for the ceremony. 


also will visit the company and pre- 
pare an inspection report. The eval- 
uation will include such matters as 
comments on actual performance and 
some perspective on the importance 
of this kind of training for future as- 
signments. 
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The Star headline read: “SVN 
Abandons Hue Without a Fight.” I 
had seen it when I had wandered 
downtown during lunch. Bill Stubbs 
had seen it also. He called and we 
reminisced briefly, for we had served 
together in Hue. Our sojourn there 
had been, for me at least, one of the 
most fascinating periods of my life. 
That hauntingly beautiful city of stoic 
but soulful people is not easily for- 
gotten by anyone who has been there, 
no matter how briefly. 

After putting the phone down, I 
felt overwhelmed by the significance 
of the day. I called Bill back, and 


we went over to the Governor Shep- 
herd, a most unfitting place for sen- 


timentality and introspection. But 
then, nothing concerning my experi- 
ence in Viet-Nam ever seemed to be 
fitting. 

Ten days later the Post headline 
read: “Communists Take Danang 

. . »’ Suddenly, a vacuous helpless 
feeling took hold. I recalled the TV 
news of the previous evening show- 
ing the last flight from Danang. Mul- 
titudes had sought refuge aboard the 
huge, wounded bird that flew off into 
oblivion with all the hopes and an- 
guish we had shared with the Viet- 
namese in Central Viet-Nam over two 
decades. 

One can easily give in to senti- 
mentality: the sampans on the Per- 
fume River . the tombs of the 
emperors outside Hue . . . the white 
ao dais and flowing black hair of the 
Dong Khanh high school girls on bi- 
cycles . . . the bridge over the Ben 
Hai River in the DMZ where North 
and South Viet-Nam used to meet... 
Joe O’Neill directing air traffic at Phu 
Bai . . . the delectable banh beo at 
the summit of Ai Van pass. One won- 


FSO Sheinbaum served 
Nam in 1964-68. 


in Viet- 
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Muses About 
Viet-Nam 


By Grtpert H. SHEINBAUM 


ders about the eventual fate of Viet- 
namese friends and associates who 
may still be there in Central Viet- 
Nam. One muses about one’s own 
role there. . . . 

I recall when the Third Marine 
Division landed at Red Beach out- 
side Danang in March 1965. I think 
most of us in I Corps that day felt a 
great uncertainty about the ultimate 
implications of that landing. We had 
no trouble finding devout Vietnamese 
nationalists willing to work for their 
country and soldiers willing to fight 
for it. There must have been, we 
thought, a meaningful way to assist 
the Vietnamese. 

We began to search for ways to 
bring more—and presumably better— 
government to the Vietnamese coun- 
tryside, to the many disparate areas 
such as the cities, the Delta, the high- 
lands, and the Central Vietnamese 
coastal land. We borrowed the Viet 
Cong cadre concept, and began a 
massive program of training and in- 
doctrination. We saw signs of prog- 
ress, of greater interest in their own 
welfare, of a determination to stand 
and fight. 

We had instilled a new spirit, we 
thought, which we backed up with 
dollars and bullets. Had we really 
seen the issue through Vietnamese 
eyes? Or had American supremacy 
blinded us to Vietnamese fatalism? 
Was it a question of might over 
“right”? And what is “right”? And 


was our might weaker in sum than 
the other side’s determination? 

How often had we, the Viet-Nam 
contingent in the Foreign Service, sat 
on idyllic sampans, in noisy bars, in 
placid living rooms thrashing about 
looking for the answers. Some of us 
have external scars to perpetuate the 
memories of the days in Viet-Nam, 
others have hundreds of photos, or 
souvenirs, but most have a deep-seated 
remembrance of a fundamentally se- 
rene land and people covered over by 
the hurly-burly of imported modern 
day life. We find it difficult to recon- 
cile the physical souvenirs with the 
intangible legacies we have brought 
from Viet-Nam. 

Viet-Nam was probably the one 
single development in the history of 
U.S. foreign affairs that occupied the 
undivided attention of so many in 
the Foreign Service. It is unlikely that 
it will ever occur again, at least in 
our lifetime. 

What will we remember in the dis- 
tant future? Will we recall being shot 
at, riding in open helicopters or heav- 
ily armed vehicles, walking through 
the unknowns of small, partially de- 
stroyed hamlets, or carousing with 
American servicemen? Or will we re- 
call spirited children on their way to 
school or working in their father’s rice 
field? Or the gratitude of hungry ref- 
ugees receiving their first decent meal 
in weeks? Or the many Vietnamese 
who, despite ever-present corruption, 
were giving their best to making their 
society work? Or the warm, thought- 
ful nights on those sampans in Hue? 

I wonder if 10, 15 or 20 years from 
now a young FSO, upon learning of 
my Viet-Nam experience, will say to 
me as we had said to those who had 
served in China or in Hanoi, “No 
kidding, you served in Hue? . . . That 
must have been something.” 

It was. 





Open Forum Panel Meetings Focus on 
Ethics for Foreign Service Officers 


Concern at high levels of the De- 
partment about unauthorized leaks 
of sensitive, classified information 
combined with concern at lower lev- 
els about what some viewed as ex- 
cessive secrecy within the Depart- 
ment prompted the Open Forum 
Panel to undertake a series of meet- 
ings around the theme of the Foreign 
Service person’s responsibilities to su- 
periors, the Department, his/her con- 
science and society as a whole. 

The four Panel sessions in the 
series, which took place over a period 
of several months, included as speak- 
ers the then Director General, Na- 
thaniel Davis; columnist Jack Ander- 
son, Congressman Michael Harring- 
ton and a group of FSO’s. 

Ambassador Davis, the Panel’s 
guest on November 13, repeated the 
main themes of his “Ethics of Dis- 
cretion” Department NEWSLETTER ar- 
ticle. His basic position was that the 
leaking of classified information is 
never justified—that in the extreme 
case the moral alternative is transfer 
or resignation. 

In Jack Anderson’s view, expressed 
at a session on “The Utility of Leaks,” 
the American public has a right to 
know what its government is doing 
and investigative reporters have a re- 
sponsibility to get whatever informa- 
tion they can. He argued that there 
should be a presumption against 
keeping documents classified, with 
the government required to bear the 
burden of sustaining a security clas- 
sification before an independent 
panel. 


KARACHiI—Ambassador to Pakistan Henry A. Byroade, left 
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A panel of Foreign Service officers 
headed a discussion on “Ethics, Leaks 
and Foreign Policy Consensus” which 
turned the Panel’s attention toward 
the professional role and responsibil- 
ity of the Foreign Service officer. 

One suggestion which emerged was 
the development of informal rela- 
tions with Congress and the press 
which would permit background dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of vari- 
ous policy options. 

The interest this panel discussion 
evoked led to the final meeting in the 
series, a discussion with Congressman 
Michael Harrington on “Foreign 
Service Officers and Congress: Shar- 
ing Responsibility for Foreign Pol- 
icy.” 

Congressman Harrington contended 
that Congress tends to be too defer- 
ential to the Executive Branch, rather 
than too aggressive in the area of 
foreign policy. 

As a follow-up to this series of 
meetings, the Open Forum Panel is 
investigating, in conjunction with the 
Carnegie Endowment/American For- 
eign Service Association Face-to-Face 
Program, the possibility of establishing 
a more regularized series of informal 
meetings, which would permit ex- 
changes on foreign policy issues be- 
tween Foreign Service personnel and 
members of Congress and their staffs. 

Persons with any ideas or interest 
in this sort of exchange should con- 
tact either Ray Smith at the Open 
Forum Panel (extension 28790) or 
Mac DeFord at the Face-to-Face Pro- 
gram (797-6414). 


, is presented a copy of 
a souvenir booklet by Syed Nafasat Hussain, President of the U.S. Government 
Pakistani Employees Association, second from left. The booklet was published to 
mark the USGPEA’s recent festival here. Looking on are Consul General M. Gordon 
Tiger, right, and USGPEA General Secretary Ghayour Khan. 


OFP Helps Set Up 
ISA Sessions 


The Open Forum Panel cooperated 
with the Carnegie Endowment/AFSA 
Face-to-Face program in setting up a 
series of four panels at the 16th an- 
nual convention of the International 
Studies Association. 

The convention, which was at- 
tended by several thousand academic 
and governmental specialists in inter- 
national affairs, was held in Wash- 
ington, February 19-22. Open Forum 
Panel and Face-to-Face were able to 
attract a group of extremely distin- 
guished persons to participate on the 
panels, which were among the best 
attended sessions at the convention. 

The panel entitled “Does Congress 
Interfere Too Much—Or Not Enough 
—In Foreign Policy?” featured as 
participants Congressman Les Aspin; 
Lawrence Eagleburger, Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State; James 
Lowenstein, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, Bureau of European Affairs; 
and Carl Marcy, Editor, In the Pub- 
lic Interest. It was moderated by T. 
McAdams Deford, Director, Face-to- 
Face program. 

The panel entitled “Bureaucratic 
Pressures and Decision-Making Proc- 
esses: Can We Produce Good Foreign 
Policy?” featured as participants Pro- 
fessor Graham Allison, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor Alexander George, 
Stanford University; and Richard Hol- 
brooke, Managing Editor, Foreign Pol- 
icy. It was moderated by Peter Szan- 
ton, Research Director, Commission on 
the Organization of Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy. 

The panel entitled “Is a Foreign 
Policy Consensus Possible or Desir- 
able?” featured as participants C. W. 
Maynes, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace; Professor Hans 
Morgenthau, City University of New 
York; and Professor Earl Ravenal, 
Johns Hopkins University, SAIS. 
Francis Seidner, Public Affairs Ad- 
visor, Bureau of European Affairs, 
was the moderator. 

The panel entitled “Political Anal- 
ysis in the Foreign Service: Are We 
Properly Trained To Do It?” fea- 
tured as participants Professor Wil- 
liam Coplin, Syracuse University; Pro- 
fessor Paul Kattenburg, University of 
South Carolina; Dean Burton Spain, 
George Washington University; and 
Eric Willenz, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. Raymond Smith, 
Chairperson, Open Forum Panel, 
served as moderator. 
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NEW CLASS—Members of the 118th Class of the Foreign Service pose for a group photo with Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration John M. Thomas, seated center, after they were sworn in at a ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 


118th Foreign Service Class Welcomed to Department 


The 24 members of the 118th Class 
of the Foreign Service were warmly 
welcomed to the Department by As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration 
John M. Thomas at a swearing-in 
ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room on March 14. 

The class—the fifth of six to be 
sworn in this fiscal year—includes 10 
who are starting their careers as po- 
litical officers, 7 consular officers, 5 
administrative officers, and 2 eco- 
nomic /commercial officers. 

They represent 27 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 
About 40 percent of the class hold 


advanced degrees. Two members are 
former Peace Corps Volunteers. Eight 
have served overseas with the U.S. 
military. 

The average age is 27—with the 
youngest 22 and the oldest 35. 

Mr. Thomas was introduced to the 
group by Hugh G. Appling, Deputy 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and Director of Personnel. 

Michael Yohn, Coordinator of Ju- 
nior Officer Training, introduced the 
senior guests. The class was sworn in 
by Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol for Special Protocol Services. 

In his remarks, Mr. Thomas dis- 


11,800 Took FS Exam; 225 Appointments Planned 


More than 11,800 persons took the 
written examination for the Foreign 


Service on December 7 in cities 
throughout the United States and at 
many Foreign Service posts abroad. 

The 1,750 who passed it are now 
eligible for an oral examination given 
by panels of examiners in Washington 
and a number of other large U.S. 
cities. 

The Department plans to appoint 
some 200 new officers and the U.S. 
Information Agency about 25 during 
the next fiscal year from those who 
successfully complete the entire ex- 
amination and selection process. 

In recent years the Department of 
State has increased its efforts to re- 
cruit more junior officers who have 
not only a broad general background 
but interests and skills in the eco- 
nomic/commercial and administrative 


fields. The Department and USIA are 
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also making positive efforts to increase 
the proportion of women and minor- 
ity group members and have con- 
ducted specialized recruiting for them. 
The Foreign Service is open to U.S. 
citizens 21 years of age and over. 
There are no specific educational re- 
quirements and, although most suc- 
cessful candidates are college gradu- 
ates, no formal degree is required. 
Information about the December 
1975 examination will be available in 
July and may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service, Post Office Box 9317, 
Rosslyn Station, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


Alcoholism is treatable. Effective 
business and industry employee alco- 
holism programs show recovery rates 
of 65 to 70 percent. Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous in the United States now has a 
membership of some 750,000. 


cussed some of the current develop- 
ments in administration, such as the 
role of computers in payroll and ac- 
counting systems and in gathering pro- 
files on people and other data. 

The Assistant Secretary urged the 
new officers to “know how to manage 
resources in the shifting priorities in 
foreign affairs.” “Do your home- 
work,” he advised. “Know your re- 
sources—what you can give and what 
your role is. 

“The Department is a respected or- 
ganization at home and in the field. 
And the Foreign Service has one of 
the finest groups of people in the 
world.” 

Members of the 118th Class and 
their “cone” in the Foreign Service: 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONE 


Michael Hinton, Albert C. Hyde, 
Russell F. King, Donald J. Lynch, 
Christopher W. Runckel. 


ConsuLAR CONE 


Anita D. Banks, Michael W. Ma- 
rine, Karen R. Moore, Robert J. 
Nemeth, John F. Noss, Kathryn D. 
Robinson, Terry R. Snell. 


Economic/CoMMERCIAL CONE 


Edward B. O’Donnell, Richard G. 
Watkins. 


Po.iTIcAL CONE 


James B. Cunningham, Stephen E. 
Eisenbraun, John J. Feeney, Laura 
E. Kennedy, Daniel J. McDade, 
Douglas E. Paradis, Gerard R. Pascua, 
Charles N. Patterson, William H. 
Prior, Daniel H. Sanders, Jr. 
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-PERSON-POWER INFORMATION— 
A Computer-based Inventory of People and Jobs 


By Pau, Von Warp 


How many new junior officers 
should the Department hire next 
year? How many secretaries should 
be recruited? 

How many and what kinds of peo- 
ple should be promoted? What should 
be the focus of training programs? 

These and many similar questions 
are posed every week by officials 
throughout the Department. In order 
to provide useful answers, the Office 
of Personnel has given up reading tea 
leaves and drawing on the composite 
impressions of various blind mystics 
who have touched different parts of 
the elephant. 

Over the past several years the De- 
partment has developed a comprehen- 
sive person-power status report from 
the computerized personnel data base. 
This 38-page report is reproduced 
quarterly and is called the Require- 
ments/Skills Inventory. That docu- 
ment is the starting point for answer- 
ing the kinds of questions posed above. 
Although it does not answer every 
question, it is comprehensive and de- 
tailed, and provides comparisons over 
different points in time. 

To be able to understand the In- 
ventory and how it can be used, one 
must first recall what information is 
in the Department’s computer on all 
authorized jobs and all permanent 
employees. 

The word “Requirements” in the 
report is another way of saying jobs 
or positions needed. Bureaus make 
requests for personnel “slots.” They 
are then approved or disapproved by 
the Department, OMB and the Con- 
gress. If authorized by Congress, the 
Office of Management and Budget 
allocates the new positions to the De- 
partment of State. This new total is 
then broken down into categories by 
the Office of Financial Resources 
Management (M/FRM) and specific 
authorizations for the establishment 
of individual jobs are given to Bureaus 
and other units in the Department. 

The foregoing explanation is sim- 
plistic, but it gets us to the point 


FSO Ward is Chief of the Analysis 
and Research Division, Office of Per- 
sonnel. Sheila Jackson and Phil Met- 
zler of that division assisted in pre- 
paring this article. 


where a Bureau has been authorized 
one new job. Bureau officials then 
write a position description, indicat- 
ing the minimum requirements for 
skills, experience, training and where 
the job fits into the organizational 
hierarchy. The Division of Position 
and Pay Management (PPM) in the 
Office of Personnel then assigns a 
“label” to the job. That label will 
include whether the position is FSO- 
or FSRU-designated for staffing pur- 
poses, the grade level and the skill 
code.' This information is then put 
into the computer personnel data base 
by the Operating Systems Division of 
the Office of Personnel. 

The skill code (a four-digit num- 
ber) gives a general idea of the kind 
of work to be performed, i.e. labor 
reporting, legal duties, visa issuance, 
auditing, etc. About 550 skills codes 
are currently in use in the Depart- 
ment. They are generally divided into 
the four cones (administration, con- 
sular, economic/commercial, and po- 
litical), staff support, specialist, pro- 
gram direction, and executive cate- 
gories. 

The use of the term “Skills” in the 
Inventory title refers to people, i.e. 
what kinds of skills have been identi- 
fied for each employee in the De- 
partment. At present most employees 
are identified with three four-digit 
skill codes; primary, secondary and 
tertiary. The first generally identifies 
the current career field or specialty 
of the employee and the other two 
reflect additional functional experi- 
ence or training. These codes are also 
entered into the computer data base 
for each employee; however, only the 
primary one is currently used in the 
preparation of the Inventory. Changes 
to an employee’s primary code must 
be approved by the Counseling and 
Assignment Division in the Office of 
Personnel. 

As a result of the above process, 
the computer should have in it the 
following information on each author- 
ized and established job in the De- 
partment and overseas, and each per- 
manent employee on the rolls: 


Position data: 
Pay plan classification 


FSRU, FSR, FSS, GS) 


(FSO, 


Grade level assigned to job by 
PPM Staffing designator (FSO 
or FSRU) 

Skills (code) needed to fill job 


Employee data: 
Pay plan of employee 
Current personal grade level 
Primary skill code 


At the end of each quarter we have 
the computer list all jobs and break 
them down into categories by pay 
plan, grade level and skill code. It 
totals the number of jobs in each 
category. 

Then the same procedure is fol- 
lowed for people, and numbers are 
derived for the same categories as 
given for positions. (Note that this 
process does not take into account 
where a person is working at the time 
the count is made. An individual with 
a consular skill code may be working 
as a political officer and that fact is 
not reflected in the Inventory. Another 
report called the “Match/Mismatch 
Report” reflects that information, as 
well as the degree to which grade 
levels of positions equate with the 
grades of employees filling them.) 

The numbers in these categories 
are then checked by hand for obvi- 
ous errors and the corrected raw 
numbers are fed into another com- 
puter program to arrange and print 
them in the appropriate formats. The 
program also makes comparisons be- 
tween the number of people and the 
number of positions in each category 
and indicates surpluses or deficits at 
the bottom of the page. 

On the facing page are two tables 
from the December 31, 1974, Inven- 
tory. The top one shows total require- 
ments? (jobs) and total skills (em- 
ployees) by pay plan and grade. The 
imbalances indicate overall grade 
level excesses or gaps between the 
number of jobs the Department has 
at a certain grade level and the num- 
ber of employees on board with that 
personal grade. (This data does not 
include the 1975 promotion list, new 

—continued on page 22 

*The following description of skill codes 
applies only to the Foreign Service. The 
Civil Service system is a little different. 

*Note that training and detail-out posi- 
tions are included. 
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Requirements/ skills inventory by grade 
Data as of December 31, 1974 


CA/CM 1 2 3 4 8 _ - 
EXEC 18/17 13 8/7 5/4 3/2/1 Total 
— 2 6/7 SMC (WB.WP) 
185 185 
298 346 706 889 806 25 3877 
37 107 236 239 226 637 2058 
3? @ @. 2.6 5 155 
1 3. 610 115 305 1307 
Civil Service * 8 21 229 180 170 739 343 553 304 3283 


185 380 496 1200 1335 1239 2016 458 858 304 10865 ** 





343 607 841 86 
85 59 41 

59 80 67 229 98 

46 115 310 813 

Civil Service 21 229 180 474 739 

FSR(DES) 59 61 £54 18 5 
FSS(DES) 5 4 20 $i 8 

Detail in a 3 1 


Total 104 361 576 1097 1305 1244 1023 1333 1793 652 694 274 10456 
Imbalance —81 —19 80-103 —30 5 —68 30-223 194 —164 —30 —409 


Requirements/ skills inventory by function 
Data as of December 31, 1974 


Skill Code 0000 «= 1000 2000- = 24007 3000 4000 «=: 5000 
Prog 2300 2800 Info Econ/ 
Code Exec Dir Admin Admin Cons /Cul Comm Total 








Requirements 185 185 
458 769 23 645 87 837 3877 

31 267 1245 43 52 26 2058 

2 25 28 32 5 14 9 155 

5 10 3 1 1 1277 1307 

Civil Service * 2 11 430 378 108 1717 3283 


Total 189 525 262 2994 10865 ** 


Skills 60 
FSO 115 227 2 
FSRU 2 15 4 13 31 
FSR (WW) 2 7 57 14 36 
FSS (WW) 102 1 5 27 1174 
Civil Service 2 11 231 108 277 1687 
FSR (DES) 1 16 19 28 47 76 2 
FSS (DES) 16 7 2 17 65 
Detail in 1 5 18 1 1 
Total 183 281 1580 897 191 925 1426 560 2930 


Imbalance —6 —244 —16 —106 -—30 -—71 +25 +186 -—8i — 64 


* Officer positions currently encumbered by Civil Service personnel are counted as GS requirements, although 
they are designated for staffing as FSO/RU. ** Includes 466 training and detail-out positions. 
+ Includes Communications, Security, Organization Management, Computer Systems and Admin Specialist. 
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position changes, separations or new 
hires since January 1, 1975.) 

The bottom table shows the same 
type comparisons except that it is 
broken down by functional category 
instead of by grade level. The imbal- 
ances indicate the difference between 
the kinds of jobs and the numbers of 
people who have primary skill codes 
that match them. Actual assignments 
and secondary and tertiary skills are 
not included in the equation. 

Below are two examples of how this 
data is used now. 

How many Economic/Commercial 
officers in all pay plans should be 
hired in FY 76? First we look at the 
imbalance figure for the Economic/ 
Commercial function. Overall there 
are 25 more people with that skil! 
code than there are E/C jobs; how- 
ever, some of these people are in 
other kinds of positions, including 
Program Direction (PD) and Execu- 
tive (Exec) levels, so that number 
must be subtracted from the people 
available to fill the E/C labeled jobs. 
Let’s assume that 50 PD and Exec 
positions are filled by Economic/Com- 
mercial officers, then the surplus of 
25 E/C officers becomes a deficit of 
25. That 25 is taken and added to 
the estimated attrition among E/C 
officers for FY 76. If we predict an 
attrition (through retirement, selec- 
tion-out, resignation and death) of 50 
then we should hire 75 new E/C of- 
ficers in FY 76. 

How many of those 75 should be 
FSR’s and how many FSO’s? (No 
GS numbers are projected because 
current policy is to hire FSO, FSR, 
or FSR(FAS) personnel at the of- 
ficer level.) We look at the difference 
between FSO jobs (837) and FSO 
skills (813) and find a need for 24. 
Also, if most of the 50 E/C officers 
in PD and Exec positions are FSO’s 
making them unavailable to fill E/C 
jobs, then new FSO E/C officers 
should be hired to replace them. A 
similar calculation would be made to 
project FSR requirements in the more 
specialized E/C positions. This pro- 
cedure is used to estimate next year’s 
requirements in advance instead of 
going through the almost impossible 
task of analyzing each E/C position 
and person and tallying expected 
needs for new hires. 

The same procedure is followed for 
projecting the intake requirements for 
a given year, incorporating antici- 
pated changes in requirements and 
attrition levels, for all categories of 
people. 

How many FSO-5’s in all cones 
should be promoted to FSO-4? We 
now look to the FSO line in both the 
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Requirements and Skills sections of 
the report and observe that there are 
899 O-4 jobs and 841 FSO—4’s. The 
difference is 48 and equals current 
promotion opportunities for O-—5’s. 
If 75 O-4’s are going to be promoted 
to O-3 that will create additional O—4 
vacancies for a total of 123. By add- 
ing anticipated attrition we would 
arrive at the total promotion oppor- 
tunities for O—5’s. * 

The processes described above are 
somewhat oversimplified, but they 
give a general idea of some ways in 
which the Inventory is used. The ac- 
tual procedures are not so well de- 
fined for several reasons: 

(1) The data in the computer is 
only as good as that provided by the 
human hands that prepare personnel 
documents and there are usually some 
errors in this area that must be cor- 
rected before final use can be made of 
the data. 

(2) Also offices and bureaus some- 
times informally change job require- 
ments without notifying the Office of 
Personnel of the appropriate changes 
that should be made in the data base. 
In those instances the Inventory then 
gives an inaccurate picture of the 
Department’s real needs. 

(3) The skill code definitions used 
for both people and jobs do not always 
completely reflect the actual position 
requirements nor give full descriptions 
of employee qualifications. When that 
is true then judgments made on that 
data may be misleading, if the inac- 
curacies are not compensated for. 

The Office of Personnel is actively 
attempting to resolve these problems. 
However, the validity and usefulness 
of the Inventory depends on the ef- 
forts of the entire Department to 
continually keep its data base up-to- 
date and accurate. 

Individuals assist in this process 
through submitting corrections to the 
Personnel Audit Report (PAR) dis- 
tributed on birthdays. Only when 
everyone works to insure its accuracy 
can senior officials have adequate in- 
formation for personnel decisions and 
employees be able to understand how 
the system impacts on them. If the 
Department recruits, assigns, and pro- 
motes people on the basis of accurate 
data, then the needs of the Service 
can be met and the gross imbalances 
of the past avoided. 


*These calculations are only hypothet- 
ical since the promotion numbers are 
based on the end of the fiscal year In- 
ventory and a few of the FSO-designated 
jobs may in fact be specialist ones filled 
by FSRU’s. In the latter case promotions 
into them would have to be reserved for 
the specialist. 


Q&A 


I expect an overseas assignment in the 
next year. My wife, a teacher in Vir- 
ginia, is interested in teaching at an 
overseas school. How can she apply? 

Call the Regional Education Officer 
(REO) for your geographic area in 
the Office of Overseas Schools. Al- 
though most of the overseas schools 
the Department is concerned with are 
private schools that do their own hir- 
ing of teachers and staffs, the REO 
can give counsel and guidance. 


My son, a college student, would like 
a summer job in the Government this 
year, but he missed taking the exam- 
ination in January. Is there any way 
he can still apply? 

Unfortunately, several different 
deadlines for summer employment 
have passed. The last written exam- 
ination was on February 8. The dead- 
line for applications of students who 
don’t have to take the exam (those 
who have completed two years of col- 
lege by the time of employment and 
have a cumulative grade point aver- 
age of 3.5 or above) was February 28. 
The deadline for applying for some 
other specialized, non-clerical jobs in 
Federal agencies was April 15. 

The Civil Service Commission usu- 
ally makes an announcement about 
summer jobs in November. Be sure 
your son writes to the Commission 
then if he will be interested in em- 
ployment the following summer. 


I declined optional life insurance 
under the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance Program and now feel 
I need additional coverage. Can I still 
obtain it? 

You are eligible to apply if you are 
under age 50, one year has elapsed 
since you declined insurance coverage, 
and you are in good health. A med- 
ical examination by a doctor of your 
choice is required. If you meet these 
conditions, you should complete a 
Standard Form 51, Request for In- 
surance. 


What is the amount and cost of op- 
tional insurance? 

The amount of optional insurance 
is $10,000 and pays double indemnity 
for accidental death. The cost de- 
pends on your age. The biweekly 
premium rates are: Under age 35— 
$ .80; 35 to 39—$1.20; 40 to 44— 
$1.90; 45 to 49—$2.90; 50 to 54— 
$4.50; 55 to 59—$10.50; 60 and 
over—$14.00. 
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DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. 


Organization 
The statement concerning the Depart- 
ment’s control, policy, and approval of 
changes in functions and responsibilities, 
organizational structure, and establishment 
of certain positions, was revised. (TL: 
ORG-73) 


Personnel 

The countries of Algeria and Libya, 
which have been designated for rest and 
recuperation travel and previously listed 
under African countries in Exhibit 698.5-— 
4, 3 FAM, are now listed under Near East 
and South Asian countries. The transfer 
resulted from the realignment of certain 
offices in the Department’s Bureau of Af- 
rican Affairs (AF) and the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs (NEA), 
effective April 22, 1974. 

Maracaibo, Venezuela, has been desig- 
nated for rest and recuperation travel with 
Nassau, Bahamas, as its relief area, effec- 
tive June 12, 1974. 

The following three posts in the Phil- 
ippines were designated for rest and re- 
cuperation travel with Hong Kong as 
their relief area: Legaspi City, Luzon; 
Marawi City, Mindanao; and Roxas City, 
Panay. The designations became effective 
October 21, 1974. 

Rest and recuperation travel for Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, was canceled, effective 
November 30, 1974. 

Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, was 
designated for rest and recuperatjon trav- 
el with Sidney, Australia, as its relief area, 
effective January 15, 1975. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Regs. TL: PER-392) 

Employees who have taken rest and re- 
cuperation travel before completing their 
tour of duty are not required to refund 
the costs of that travel when transferred 
for compassionate reasons nor are employ- 
ees who are involuntarily separated or 
transferred at the option of and for the 
benefit of the employing agency before 
completing their tour of duty .(Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Regs. TL: PER—393) 


General 
A checklist for Foreign Affairs Manual, 
Volume 2, current through TL:GEN-167 
has been issued. (TL:GEN-168) 


General Services 

The Table of Contents for Chapter 700 
of 6 FAM has been revised. 

Revisions for Marine security guard 
watchstanders have been made to clarify 
that quarters should be fully and com- 
pletely furnished by the post. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA Regs. TL:GS-—205) 

The maximum per diem rates for offi- 
cial travel have been changed for various 
locations in Alaska, Guam, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States. These rates 
were established by the Department of 
Defense Civilian Personnel Per Diem Bul- 
letin. (Uniform State/AID/USIA Regs. 
TL: GS-206) 

The per diem rates for USIA’s new ap- 
pointees are now the same as for State 
and AID. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:GS-—207) 

Form SF-—1169, U.S. Government Trans- 
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portation Request (GTR), has been re- 
vised. The new revision became manda- 
tory for use on January 1, 1975. 

The procedures regarding access to, 
segregation, and transfer of household ef- 
fects in storage have been added as ac- 
cepted policy. 

Procedures used in the payment for 
storage charges on household effects stored 
in the United States and abroad have been 
revised to describe clearly how payment 
is to be made. Posts have been informed 
regarding authorizations for renewal for 
storage of effects in foreign countries. ( Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA Regs. TL:GS:H- 
71) 


Financial Management 


The maximum overtime rate, which is 
based on GS—10, step 1, has been changed 
to $14,117.00 per annum and to $10.19 
per hour. 

New salary tables have been prepared 
as a result of Executive Order No. 11811, 
dated October 7, 1974, adjusting annual 
salary rates for all General Schedule and 
Foreign Service personnel. These rates 
were effective on October 13, 1974. 

Public Law 93-233, dated December 
31, 1973, authorized an increase in the 
maximum annual wages which are tax- 
able under FICA to $14,100.00 and the 
maximum annual deduction increased to 
$824.85. (Uniform  State/AID/USIA 
Regs. TL: FIN-—208) 

Special Consular Services 

The mailing address for communica- 

tions sent to the Veterans Administration’s 


Central Office (232B) was changed to: 


Veterans Assistance Services Staff 
VA Central Office (27) 
810 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20420. 

(TL: CON-58) 


Library Lends Rare Book 
For Smithsonian Exhibit 


The Department’s Library has lent 
an 1834 volume from the series Amer- 
ican State Papers to the Museum of 
History and Technology of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for a bicentennial 
exhibit, “We the People.” 

The volume will be displayed in a 
part of the exhibit related to the set- 
ting of standards for weights and 
measures and will be opened to 
Thomas Jefferson’s “Plan for estab- 
lishing uniformity in the coinage, 
weights, and measures of the United 
States.” The work was written in 
1790 when Jefferson was Secretary of 
State. 

The American State Papers, 38 vol- 
umes published from 1832 to 1861 
and covering the years 1789 to 1833, 
were reprints of materials existing in 
various offices of the Government. 
The set is now quite rare, available in 
Washington only at the Library of 
Congress and in the State Library. 
The book will be exhibited in a glass 
case and will have 24-hour guard. 


Ps See ven t 


KATHMANDU—Philip W. Buchen, Chief of the U.S. Delegation to the recent Corona- 
tion of the King of Nepal, with Mrs. Buchen, took time from official Coronation func- 
tions to cut the ribbon opening the new U.S. Chancery here. From left to right are 
Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Director General of the Foreign Service and former 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs; Mr. and Mrs. James Brown; the Buchens; 
Mrs. Cargo and Ambassador to Nepal William |. Cargo; and Ambassador from Nepal 
to the U.S. Yadu Nath Khanal. In back of Mr. and Mrs. Cargo are Ambassador and 


Mrs. L. Douglas Heck. 





California and Illinois 
To Hold Elections May 27 


California and Illinois will hold 
special elections May 27 to fill va- 
cancies in the 94th Congress, accord- 
ing to the Office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

Preceding its special election, Cal- 
ifornia will hold a special primary 
election April 29 to nominate candi- 
dates for the office of U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the 37th Congressional 
District which formerly was desig- 
nated the 33d District. 

Illinois’ ballots will carry the names 
of two candidates vying for the Office 
of U.S. Representative from the 5th 
Congressional District, in the city of 
Chicago. These are John G. Fary, 
Democratic Party, and William H. 
G. Toms, Kepublican Party, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Board of Election 
Commissioners. Illinois will not con- 
duct a special primary election. 

Eligible voters from California’s 
37th District—including Armed Forces 
members, Merchant Mariners, U.S. 
citizens temporarily residing outside 
USS. territorial limits, and spouses and 
dependents of the above persons— 
may apply for registration when ap- 
plying for absentee ballots. 

If you are not registered, send a 
completed Federal Post Card Appli- 
cation (FPCA) to the County Clerk 
of your county of residence, entering 
in Item (6), “Request Registration.” 
Registration forms will be mailed to 
you with an absentee ballot, and must 
be returned to the official at the same 


Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) for February (the latest 
released as the NEWSLETTER went 
to press) reached 157.2. This is 
2.6 percent above 153.2, the cur- 
rent Civil Service base level. The 
index must reach 157.6, three per- 
cent above the base level, and hold 
at or above that level for three 
consecutive months before another 
Civil Service annuity increase will 
be triggered. 

In the Foreign Service cycle, 
an annuity increase became effec- 
tive February 1 based on the No- 
vember index level of 154.3. 
Another Foreign Service increase 
will not occur until the CPI 
reaches 159.0, three percent above 
the current Foreign Service base, 
and remains at or above that level 
for three consecutive months. 


time the voted ballot is returned. If 
already registered, send a completed 
FPCA to the County Clerk, county 
of residence, for an absentee ballot. 

Eligible voters from Illinois’ 5th 
District—including members of the 
Armed Forces and the Merchant 
Marine, and U‘S. civilian employees 
serving outside U.S. territorial lim- 
its, and spouses and dependents re- 
siding with them—may obtain ab- 
sentee ballots without being registered. 
Send a completed FPCA to the Chi- 
cago Board of Election Commission- 
ers, Room 308, City Hall, Chicage 
60602. 


BELGRADE—Ambassador Malcolm Toon, left, recently signed an MSA Section 402 
Dinar Loan Agreement, allowing over 40 million U.S.-owned dinars to be used to 
help finance construction of universities in Titograd and Skopje and a health insti- 
tute in Zagreb. Federal Secretary for Finance Momcilo Cemovic signed for the So- 


cialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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Amended Order Affects 
Federal Labor Relations 


On May 7 significant changes will 
come into effect in Federal labor- 
management relations under an 
amended Executive Order 11491. 
(The order does not apply to Foreign 
Service personnel, who are under 
E.O. 11636.) 

The thrust of the amendments, 
which were recommended by the 
Federal Labor Relations Council, is 
to: 

—Encourage the development of 
larger bargaining units by bilaterally 
facilitating their consolidation, 

—Widen the scope of negotiation 
at the expense of unilateral change 
by management, and 

—Remove certain regulatory bar- 
riers to bargaining. 

The amended order also clarifies 
the definition of supervisor, with the 
result that some employees who were 
previously designated as supervisors 
will be included in the bargaining 
unit. 

Internal agency regulations that do 
not meet a “compelling need” test 
will be subject to negotiations at the 
local level. Previously, local negotia- 
tions on specific proposals could be 
barred if the proposals conflicted with 
agency headquarters regulations. The 
criteria for “compelling need” are still 
to be developed by the Federal Labor 
Relations Council. This amendment 
will affect large agencies where labor- 
management relations take place be- 
low the national headquarters level. 

The amendments also provide for 
an expanded negotiated grievance pro- 
cedure to cover not only items under 
agreement but also the interpretation 
and application of agency regulations. 
The negotiated grievance procedure, 
however, still may not cover matters 
that are subject to statutory appeals 
procedures. 

The revised Order retains the provi- 
sion that reserves to agency manage- 
ment such rights as hiring, promot- 
ing and assigning employees. Nor is 
management obligated to negotiate on 
its budget, its organization, or the 
number of employees. 

Two bargaining units in the De- 
partment operate under E.O. 11491— 
FSI’s language instructors and 
FADRC’s Publishing and Reproduc- 


tion Division. 


Education, early detection and com- 
munity treatment facilities are the 
greatest forces operating today for the 
control and reduction of alcoholism. 
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Secretary Honors 
John P. Egan 


Secretary Kissinger on April 2 pre- 
sented the Secretary's Award—the 
Department’s highest honor—to Mrs. 
John P. Egan, widow of the U.S. 
Consular Agent who was kidnapped 
and slain by terrorists in Cérdoba, 
Argentina, in February. 

Mr. Egan was seized in his Con- 
sular Agency office at his home on 
February 26 by three terrorists who 
posed as visa applicants. His body 
was found on a dirt road north of 
Cérdoba two days later. 

A retired American businessman, 
Mr. Egan had served as Consular 
Agent in Cérdoba since March 1973. 

Attending the award ceremony in 
Secretary Kissinger’s office were many 
government officials, friends and for- 
mer colleagues. 

They included the Ambassador of 
the Argentine Republic, Alejandro 
Orfila; Ambassador to the Argentine 
Republic Robert C. Hill; Lawrence 
S. Eagleburger, Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary and Acting Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management; Wil- 
liam D. Rogers, Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs; Hugh G. 
Appling, Acting Director General of 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD—Mrs. John P. Egan, widow of the U.S. Consular Agent who 
was Slain by terrorists in Cofdoba, Argentina, holds the Secretary’s Award pre- 
sented to her by Dr. Kissinger in his office on April 2. Others shown, left to right, 
are U.S. Ambassador to the Argentine Republic, Robert C. Hill; Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Sirokman, the Egans’ son-in-law and daughter; and the Ambassador of 


the Argentine Republic, Alejandro Orfila. 


the Foreign Service and Director of 
Personnel; Frank V. Ortiz, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs; Dorothy Dillon, Assistant Di- 
rector for Latin American Affairs, 
USIA; Karl D. Ackerman, Executive 
Director, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs; Robert A. Bishton, Chief, 
Career Counseling Branch, and other 
officers from the Department and 


USIA. 


In presenting the Secretary’s Award, 
a bronze plaque, Dr. Kissinger warmly 
praised Consular Agent Egan for 
bravery, dedication and unusual devo- 
tion to duty. Secretary Kissinger also 
expressed the Department’s deep ap- 
preciation for Mr. Egan’s outstanding 
service to the Nation. 

Mr. Egan was nominated for the 
posthumous award by Ambassador 


Hill. 


Amb. William Rountree Receives Wilbur J. Carr Award 


Ambassador (Ret.) William M. 
Rountree, who served as Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs and as U.S. envoy to 
four countries, was presented the Wil- 
bur J. Carr Award by Deputy Secre- 
tary Robert S. Ingersoll at a special 
ceremony March 26. 

Mr. Ingersoll lauded Ambassador 
Rountree’s distinguished career at 
home and abroad. The Deputy Sec- 
retary noted that Mr. Rountree was 
the “youngest to become a Class I 
Foreign Service officer and Career 
Minister” during his career. 

Mr. Rountree was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs at 
39 and Ambassador to Pakistan at 
42. 

“I understand that after having 
been youngest at other things, you 
decided to be the youngest senior 
level retiree,” Mr. Ingersoll added. 
“But I am sure many new achieve- 
ments lie in the future for you.” 

“You have been a key figure in im- 
portant missions throughout a career 
built upon a solid reputation as one 
of the finest professionals in the For- 
eign Service.” 
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CITED—Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, left, 
presents the Carr Award to Ambas- 
sador Rountree. 


The award ceremony was witnessed 
by scores of friends and colleagues. 
They included the Ambassador of 
South Africa, Johan S. F. Botha; the 
Ambassador of Brazil, Joao Augusto 
de Araujo Castro; Ambassador Na- 
thaniel Davis, then Director General 
of the Foreign Service; Edward W. 
Mulcahy, Acting Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs; Ambassador 
(Ret.) Loy W. Henderson; Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
President of Diplomatic and Con- 


sular Officers, Retired (DACOR) ; 
other active and retired Ambassadors, 
and Department officials. 

Mr. Rountree was nominated for 
the high award by three Assistant Sec- 
retaries in the three areas of the world 
where he had served as Ambassador— 
Jack B. Kubisch, then Assistant Sec- 
retary for Inter-American Affairs and 
now Ambassador to Greece; Donald 
B. Easum, then Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs and now Ambassador 
to Nigeria; and Alfred L. Atherton, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 

“Ambassador Rountree,” the nomi- 
nation pointed out, “retired last year 
as one of our senior Career Ministers, 
culminating a career which epitomizes 
the finest in a professional Foreign 
Service Officer in terms of dedication, 
ability and contribution to policy for- 
mulation at the highest levels of the 
Government... .” 

The Carr Award recognizes out- 
standing service at senior levels over 
a period of 25 years or more by re- 
tiring career Foreign Service officers 
of the rank of Assistant Secretary, 
Ambassador, or above. 





SECRETARIAL TASK FORCE 


Classification and Promotion of Secretaries 


This is the second in a series of re- 
ports of seven committees of the Sec- 
retarial Task Force. (The full report 
has been published and distributed in 
limited numbers to administrative of- 
fices in the Department and overseas, 
and interested secretaries can see the 
report in those offices.) 

The Secretarial Task Force Com- 
mittee on Classification and Promotion 
made its report in two parts. The first, 
which is presented here, describes the 
Foreign Service and Civil Service clas- 
sification and promotion systems in 
the Department. The second, to be 
presented in next month’s NEwSLET- 
TER, analyzes problems in classifica- 
tion and promotions and recommends 
ways to alleviate them. 

Members of the committee were 
Jack Button (Chairman), Joan Clark, 
Bonnie Kuhr, Pat Whitney, and Cyn- 
thia Dearing. Sue Whitman served as 
coordinator. Others who contributed 
were Anna Meek, Phyllis Buscko, Rob- 
ert Russum, Barbara Prather, John 
Sinozich, and John Ivie. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
POSITIONS 


Comparability with the 
Federal pay system 


The classification of Civil Service 
secretarial positions in the Department 
of State depends on Civil Service clas- 
sification standards. Levels of Foreign 
Service secretarial positions derive in- 
directly from these standards. 

Pay rates for Federal employees are 
fixed, under Section 5301 of Title 5 
U.S. Code, by the following prin- 
ciples: 

(a) Equal 
equal work; 

(b) Pay distinctions in keeping 
with work and performance distinc- 
tions; 

(c) Federal pay rates comparable 
with private enterprise pay rates for 
the same levels of work; and 

(d) Interrelated pay levels for the 
various statutory pay. systems (i.e., 
the Civil Service and the Foreign 
Service pay and classification systems 
must be comparable). 

To interrelate the Federal pay sys- 
tems the Commission establishes cer- 


pay for substantially 


tain pay “linkages.” GS 13 is com- 
parable to FSSO 2 and FSO/R 4; 
GS 4 is comparable to FSS 10; GS 7 
is comparable to FSO/R 8; FSSO 1, 
2, 3 and 4 are comparable to FSO/R 
3, 4, 5 and 6. Foreign Service stand- 
ards for positions must also be com- 
parable with classification standards 
in the Civil Service system so that all 
people in the Federal system receive, 
in general, equal pay for equal work. 


Classification standards in 
State Department positions 


Classification of secretarial jobs in 
the Department is based on the or- 
ganizational level of the supervisor, 
with secondary regard to differences 
in the duties of each secretary. The 
classification pattern for both GS and 
FS secretaries in Washington is as 
follows: 


Supervisor 
Secretary of State 
Under Secretary 
Deputy Under 
Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Deputy Asst. 
Secretary 
Office Director 
Division Chief 


Secretary 

GS 13 or FSS 2 
GS 12 or FSS 3 
GS 11 or FSS 4 


GS 10 or FSS 4/5 
GS 7/9 or FSS 7/5 


GS 6/8 or FSS 8/6 
GS 6/7 or FSS 8/7 
Branch Chief GS 5/6 or FSS 9 
Section Chief GS 4/5 or FSS 10/9 
The classification level of overseas 
positions is determined by the level 
of the supervisor plus the class of 
the mission. The maximum class as- 
sumes that the secretary is working 
as full personal assistant to the super- 
visor. The staff levels are as follows: 


Level of Class of Mission 
Supervisor I I Il 
Chief of 

Mission S 
DCM Ss 
Section Chiefs S 
Unit Chiefs S6 

S 3 is equivalent to G 
10/11, S 5 to GS 9/10 and 


Factors in the 
Civil Service System 


In the Civil Service system the su- 
pervisor’s grade is a major, but only 
one, factor in the classification of 
a secretarial job. All the work of a 
secretary is auxiliary to the work of 
one person—his or her boss. This gives 
a secretary a unique opportunity to 


build a working relationship which 
results in speaking for a supervisor 
in certain circumstances, and of in- 
creasing the scope of the work done. 
This, in turn, depends, of course, on 
the extent the boss is willing and able 
to permit and encourage the secretary 
to do this, and to the extent the sec- 
retary possesses the capacity and ini- 
tiative to recognize and act on the 
opportunities available beyond the 
routine performance of assigned tasks. 
Thus the other factors which enter 
into a true Civil Service classification 
of the job are the confidence the 
supervisor normally accords the sec- 
retary in all matters relating to pro- 
grams and organization under the su- 
pervisor’s jurisdiction, the secretary’s 
participation in their management, 
the nature of the control over the sec- 
retary’s work, and other such elements 
which enhance or limit the impor- 
tance of the secretarial job. 


Results of the 
Department’s system 


The Department's mechanically 
established relationships between the 
grades of the boss and that of the 
secretary, described by one office as 
“archaic,” unquestionably ignore real- 
ity in many situations. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has recently recom- 
mended against it. 

What is less well known, however, 
is that this procedure has operated to 
the advantage of both our Foreign 
Service and Civil Service secretaries. 
The Commission and OMB in August 
1974 found in reviewing the Depart- 
ment’s pay structure that the vast ma- 
jority (29 of the 37 secretaries inter- 


Task Force Recommendations 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Act- 
ing Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, has designated Earl 
D. Sohm, M, as the responsible 
officer for overseeing and expedit- 
ing the implementation of the 
recommendations contained in the 
Secretarial Task Force Report. 
Ambassador Alfred Puhan, Chair- 
man of the Task Force, and others 
will assist as required. 
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viewed) were ranked one, and in most 
cases more than one, grade above a 
GS classification standard. This was 
due, according to the Commission, in 
some cases to an overclassification of 
the supervisor’s position, and in other 
cases to the fact that the secretary had 
not been given the kind of work to 
justify the class level. 


The ceiling on 
secretarial jobs 


In the Federal Government (except 
for the White House) , GS 13 (FSS 2) 
is the top grade for secretaries. It is 
specifically reserved for secretaries of 
Cabinet level officers. Secretary Kis- 
singer’s secretary is a GS 13. Some 
Cabinet officials, for example, Secre- 
tary Schlesinger in the Department 
of Defense, have GS 12 secretaries. 
The DOD believes that the small of- 
fices in that agency, with their thin 
understructures, do not present suffi- 
cient administrative challenge to sec- 
retaries to warrant higher grades. 

The secretarial field is not the only 
one with a so-called “ceiling.” Most 
jobs have ceilings—personnel officers, 
supply officers, interpreters, FBO 
specialists, librarians, etc. All such 
ceilings are based on the highest level 
of responsibility for the work. 

Thus, in accordance with Section 
5301 of Title 5 U.S. Code, secretar- 
ial positions in the State Department 
cannot correctly be established at the 
FSS 2 level unless the Civil Service 
Commission increases the grade level 


Age of secretaries by grade 


tor all secretaries in the Federal Ser- 
vice. This is not likely to happen in 
the forseeable future. 


Comparability with the 
private sector 


Federal salaries are based on com- 
parability with the private sector, and 
surveys are made continuously to as- 
sure “linkage.” 

For survey purposes Secretaries V 
and IV are defined as “secretary to 
the chairman of the board or presi- 
dent of a company that employs, in 
all, over 100 but fewer than 5000 
persons.” A Secretary III is defined as 
“secretary to the chairman of the 
board or president of a company that 
employs, in all, fewer than 100 per- 
sons.” 

According to the latest BLS figures* 
a Secretary V in private industry re- 
ceives an average salary of $10,396, 
less than a GS 8 ($11,029) or an FSS 
6 ($11,144). A Secretary IV receives 
an average salary of $9,568, less than 
a GS 7 ($9,969) or an FSS 7 ($9,989). 
A Secretary III receives an average 
salary of $8,742, less than a GS 6 
($8,977) or a FSS 8 ($8,954). Thus 
secretaries in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and especially those in the De- 
partment of State, are on the average 
substantially better paid than those 
working in the private sector. 


* National Survey of Professional Admin- 
istrative, Technical and Clerical Pay, De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, March 1974. 





Totals 


State Department jobs 


We maintain that these higher sal- 
aries are more than justified. Secre- 
taries in key positions, both at home 
and abroad, are dealing with subject 
matter of vital importance to the 
United States, and often to the world. 
They must be utterly trustworthy and 
protect delicate security matters. They 
must know how to deal with the lead- 
ers of governments in a manner that 
is both correct and cordial. 

In Embassies abroad they are on 
call day and night to meet crisis 
situations and must be able to pro- 
duce high-quality work under pres- 
sure. They live in a gold-fish bowl, so 
to speak, and must be aware at all 
times that they represent the U.S. 
Government in the host country. They 
must have the poise and social grace 
to co-hostess social events when need- 
ed, and to develop working and so- 
cial relationships with those of another 
culture. They usually have some fa- 
cility in another language and are 
expected to try to learn the language 
of the country where posted. 

Thus certain key jobs require, and 
their incumbents unquestionably pos- 
sess, an unusual degree of maturity, 
flexibility, adaptability, and commit- 
ment. 

What then are the factors that 
cause some secretaries, both at home 
and abroad, to complain of the lim- 
ited scope of the work, and the Com- 
mission to complain about our clas- 
sification standards? Is it only certain 

—continued 

















top jobs that are demanding, while 
those in the lower grades are basic- 
ally clerk-typist positions serving a 
group of officers? Do some secretar- 
ies fail to develop as “personal as- 
sistants” because both officers and 
secretaries transfer too often? Because 
officers do not delegate work with 
classified material? Because officers 
do not know how to make maximum 
use of secretarial assistance? Are those 
problems inherent in the jobs or a 
matter of attitude? 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS 


Basis for promotion 


Foreign Service secretaries, in ac- 
cordance with the Foreign Service 
system, are selected for promotion 
(a) on the basis of merit, (b) based 
on manpower requirements for sec- 
retaries at the several class levels (3 


FAM 571(a) and (b) and 581). 


Number of promotions 


The number of promotions (3 FAM 
573 and 583) is determined by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement and takes into account such 
factors as vacancies, availability of 
funds, estimated attrition, and the 
projected needs of the Service for 
secretaries. 

Before selection boards are dis- 
missed, the number of requirements 
(positions) and the number of skills 


(people) at each class level are re- 
viewed to determine if and how many 
promotional opportunities are avail- 
able. If the number of requirements 
exceed the number of skills at a par- 
ticular class level, promotional oppor- 
tunities exist. If however, the number 
of skills exceed the requirements, then 
there are no promotional opportuni- 
ties. 


The 1973 promotions 


The table establishing the projected 
needs of the service for the 1973 
Selection Boards (secretaries at of- 
ficer level) and the 1974 Staff panels 
(staff support level) was as follows: 
Imbal- 
ance 

+! 

—J 
+23 
+26 
—24 
—72 


Require- 

Class ments Skills 
FSS 2/GS 13 1 2 
FSS 3/GS 12 29 24 
FSS 4/GS 11 62 85 
FSS5/GS 10/9 235.261 
FSS 6 455 431 
FSS 7 413 
FSS 8 (Promotions 

automatic to 

this level) oe mas One 

This shows that no more than four 
secretaries should have been promoted 
from FSS 4 to FSS 3, and no pro- 
motions should have been made from 
FSS 5 to FSS 4 and from FSS 6 to 
FSS 5. 

The Department, however, does 
not promote on “imbalance” alone, 
but makes some promotions for mo- 
rale reasons and others through the 
interfunctional boards. Thus 1973 
secretarial promotions (FY 1974) 
were as follows: 


485 


Time in grade of promotees, FY 72—74 


Promotees 


Foreign Service 


. Civil Service 
(FSS-3, 4, 5, 6) (GS/6G 12, 11, 10, 9) 





Number 

Average time in grade 
Median time in grade 
Largest time-in-grade group 
Longest time in grade 


FY 1974 

10 
2 yrs. 11 mos. 
2 yrs. 3 mos. 
1 yr. 5 mos. 
8 yrs. 6 mos. 


48 
5 yrs. 11 mos. 
5 yrs. 11 mos. 
4 yrs. 8 mos. 
10 yrs. 8 mos. 





Number 

Average time in grade 
Median time in grade 
Largest time-in-grade group 
Longest time in grade 


FY 1973 
19 
3 yrs. 3 mos. 
2 yrs. 2 mos. 
1 yr. 9 mos. 
9 yrs. 6 mos. 


75 
4 yrs. 6 mos. 
4 yrs. 
4 yrs. 

12 yrs. 6 mos. 





Number 

Average time in grade 
Median time in grade 
Largest time-in-grade group 
Longest time in grade 


FY 1972 
15 
4 yrs. 3 mos. 


76 
4 yrs. 10 mos. 
4 yrs. 7 mos. 
3 yrs. 
9 yrs. 


2 yrs. 5 mos. 
9 yrs. 4 mos. 


2 yrs. 11 mos. 


Promotions— 
Inter- 
Allocated functional Total 
3 2 5 


Classes 

FSS 4 to 3 
FSS 5 to 4 8 8 
FSS 6 to5 23 + 27 
FSS 7 to6 50 50 
FSS 8 to7 65 ney 65 
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Of the total number of secretaries 
eligible for promotion in 1973, the 
rate of promotions was 9 percent in 
classes FSS 4 through FSS 6 and 19 
percent in classes FSS 7 and FSS 6 
where the shortage of secretaries ex- 
isted. The promotion figure for all sec- 
retaries in 1973 was 13.9 percent. 


Interfunctional competition 
in 1973 


In addition to the secretarial selec- 
tion board, an interfunctional board 
evaluated 33 of the secretaries who 
were either spending a major part of 
their time in administrative work or 
who had been detailed to another 
agency that year. Fourteen of the 33 
were promoted because they stood up 
so well in competition with others 
ranked for their performance in func- 
tions outside their principal function. 
This further increased the surplus of 
secretaries at all class levels. 


Promotions 1970 through 
1973 


The record of promotions for sec- 
retaries in classes FSS 4 through FSS . 
8 for the last four years is as follows: 
Board or panel 

1973 


1972 
1971 13.5 
1970 15.4 

An accompanying table shows the 

higher promotion rate at the FSS 7 

and 8 classes and the lower rate each 

year at the FSS 6 through 4 classes. 


Percentage 
13.9 


10.1 


Comparison with other 
categories in 1973 


The low percentage rate of secre- 
tarial promotions of classes FSS 4 
through FSS 6 (9 percent) in 1973 
is due to the fact that our need for 
secretaries at these class levels was 
not as great as the need in other 
functions. 

Further, estimated attrition and 
projected needs were not as high at 
certain class levels. The 1973 promo- 
tion rate for other categories follows: 


Category Percentage 


22.0 
20.2 


Communications and records* 
General Services? 


* FSS 1 through FSS 8. 
*FSO/R/RU 4 through 8; FSS 2 through 
6. 
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Budget and fiscal? 
Personnel? 
Security? 


Reasons for lower 
promotion rate 


The promotion rate is low because 
the attrition rate for secretaries in 
the upper grades has been much lower 
than in other specialities. We can only 
speculate about the cause for this. 
Secretaries serving abroad find it dif- 
ficult, of course, to change jobs. Then 
the age level of secretaries, both at 
home and abroad, is high for job 
seekers—despite the Federal law pro- 
hibiting discrimination because of age. 
In the Foreign Service 24 percent are 
50 years of age or older; 54 percent 
are 40 years of age or older. (See the 
table, Age by Grade.) Then, too, 
there is always the possibility that a 
high percentage of secretaries have 
been in the past, and continue to be, 
well pleased with their careers in the 
State Department. We would like to 
believe this is the case. 


CIVIL SERVICE PROMOTIONS 
Policy 


Civil Service secretaries are cov- 
ered by the Department’s Federal 
Merit Promotion Program. This pol- 
icy does not guarantee a promotion. 
Nor does it require that every vacancy 
be filled by promotion. It does pro- 
vide, however, that promotions be 
made on a fair basis, and that pro- 
motion practices support the Depart- 
ment’s effort to select the best qual- 
ified person to do the work. 

To be promoted, a GS secretary 
must qualify for a job at the next 
highest level. A Foreign Service sec- 
retary, on the other hand, may be 
assigned to a job above or below his 
or her class without receiving either a 
promotion or a demotion in class or 
pay. In other words, a Civil Service 
employee is classified by the grade of 
the job; a Foreign Service employee’s 
class depends on the rank-in-person 
concept, with promotions awarded 
through selection boards or panels 
which meet annually. 


Selecting candidates 


When secretarial vacancies occur 


a stenographic job, however, in any 
of the field offices. 

CA/CS receives monthly a com- 
puter printout giving the skill code 
and date of grade of all GS and 
FSS-DES employees. From this list 
CA/CS determines who is eligible for 
consideration. To be eligible for pro- 
motion beyond the GS 5 level a GS 
employee must first have served in 
grade for one year. INR, the Pass- 
port Office and PBR—offices which 
post vacancies—are exceptions to this 
procedure. In these three areas can- 
didates apply for the position, and 
all applicants are considered. 

After determining the eligible list, 
CA/CS reviews each employee’s PAR 
(Personnel Audit Report). This is 
sent to every secretary every year on 
the person’s birthday, with an invita- 
tion to check its accuracy, report any 
new training completed and note any 
changes in assignment, training, or 
career preferences. A person’s inter- 
est in a particular area, or completion 
of a course—for example, in writing 
skills or office management—may en- 
hance eligibility for promotion. 

The performance evaluations of all 
employees under consideration are 
also reviewed. If there is not a recent 
evaluation in the file, the Personnel 
Office makes sure one is obtained. 
FAMC 662A, dated December 4, 
1973, describes the performance eval- 
uation system for Civil Service em- 
ployees in detail. 


Evaluation factors 


The factors taken into account in 
evaluating candidates for promotion 
are the knowledges, skills, abilities, 


and personal characteristics essential 
to successful performance in the posi- 
tion to be filled. Training, in the De- 
partment or self-acquired, and any 
awards received are also taken into 
account. Special requirements, such 
as location of the job, special working 
conditions, and hours, must also be 
considered. 

Such factors as length of service, 
length of experience, or the level of 
formal education are considered only 
when there is a clear and positive re- 
lationship with the requirements of 
the job to be performed. The fact that 
one employee has had longer experi- 
ence or service than another does not 
ensure that the person also has greater 
ability and greater potential for more 
responsible work. Promotions do not 
always go to the person with the 
greatest seniority. 


Competitive promotions 


In so-called “competitive promo- 
tions” the Personnel Office (CA/CS) 
submits a “panel,” or list, of the high- 
est ranking GS and FSS—DES candi- 
dates—usually 3 to 5—to the select- 
ing officer. The officer may choose 
any of these candidates, or may select 
a Foreign Service employee with 
worldwide availability or a person 
outside the Department. Many jobs 
are filled by employees in the office 
where the vacancy occurs, since they 
may qualify for promotion, are famil- 
iar with the work, and are known to 
the selecting officer. PER also uses 
panels to effect the reassignment of 
employees who want to gain new ex- 
perience or to use other skills. 


—continued 


Promotions of secretaries by class, 1970—73 


Number 
reviewed 


Number 
promoted 


Percentage 
promoted 


Number 
reviewed 


Number 
promoted 


Percentage 
promoted 





1973 
80 5 
161 16 
278 27 
208 40 
272 51 


6.3 78 1 
9.9 
9.7 
19.2 
18.7 


1972 
1.3 
3.8 
7.5 
14.9 
14.7 


157 6 
265 20 
227 34 
258 38 





999 139 
1971 


13.9 


985 99 10.1 


1970 


4.3 67 4 


5.9 
10.7 13 


9.7 
6.9 
18.3 
26.9 


15.4 


in the Department, all secretaries 70 3 

(GS, FS-DES or FSS) at the same 15 

grade or the next lower grade assigned 29 10.1 19 

to Washington are considered. In field 34 14.8 45 

offices the competition is limited to 7 

other GS employees in that office. 3 19.9 ; 
13.5 





Some would like to see this competi- 


l 5 Totals 
tion agencywide. There is scarcely 
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Career promotions 


Although all promotions must fol- 
low merit procedures, not all require 
competition among employees. Some 
jobs are filled by “career promotion.” 
For example, a secretary is selected 
by Civil Service examination for a 
trainee or understudy position at the 
GS-5 level in a position with promo- 
tion potential to the GS-8 level. If 
the secretary performs satisfactorily, 
he or she may be promoted without 
additional competition to a GS 8. 

Secretaries also receive career pro- 
motions when their jobs are upgraded 
because of the gradual addition of 
new duties and responsibilities, if the 
addition was not the result of planned 
management action to build up the 
job. In the latter case, the person 
must demonstrate ability to work at a 
higher level before receiving a pro- 
motion. Such promotions are rare, 
however. 


Exceptions 


The Department may also make 
certain promotions as “exceptions” to 
competitive promotion procedures, 
either in the interest of fairness to the 
employee or for practical reasons. 
For example, a secretary who was de- 
moted without personal cause in a 
reduction-in-force must receive special 
consideration for higher level jobs, 
and may be promoted without com- 
petition to a position or grade for- 
merly held. Temporary promotions of 
120 days or less may also be made 
without competition for practical 
reasons. 


Hiring from the outside 


A Federal agency is, first of all, a 
public organization with a responsibil- 
ity to staff its positions in the public 
interest. Only by considering and se- 


lecting from among the best of all the 
qualified persons available, whether 
from inside or outside the agency, 
can an agency meet this responsibility. 
For this reason, a Federal agency can- 
not limit itself to filling positions only 
by the promotion of its own em- 
ployees. 

There are certain restrictions on 
outside hiring, however, to assure fair 
consideration of agency employees. 
An employee of another agency may 
not transfer to the State Department 
to a higher grade position unless that 
person ranks among the best qualified 
when evaluated against Departmental 
employees eligible for promotion. 


Schedule C secretarial 
positions 


Restrictions on outside hiring do 
not apply to the so-called “Schedule 
C” secretaries who serve Presidential 
appointees and other policy-making 
officials such as Assistant Secretaries, 
Deputy Under Secretaries, the Under 
Secretary, and the Secretary himself. 
As “political appointees” these of- 
ficers are exempt from the Civil Serv- 
ice merit system, and so are their sec- 
retaries. Both are also exempt from 
the job protection provisions of the 
Civil Service system. 


Making the promotion 
system work 


Making the system work depends 
in large part on the secretary herself 
or himself. A secretary who is inter- 
ested in more responsibility or a lat- 
eral transfer (that is, at the same 
grade) to another area of the Depart- 
ment, should see the administrative 
officer in his or her bureau first. The 
bureau will be anxious to keep a sec- 
retary who is a productive worker. 
Failing a satisfactory adjustment, a 


Secretarial applicants to the Mustang Program 
January 1, 1972 to September 1, 1974 


Applicants 

To be examined 

(new applications) 

Examined but not passed 
Passed on rank order register 
Passed and appointed to 
Mustang Program 


Total male Total 
and female women 
applicants applicants applicants 
*274 *133 *93 
50 25 23 


Total women 
secretarial 


106 52 42 
26 10 8 
55 25 20 


*The discrepancies in the totals are due to the withdrawal of applications 
at various stages. 


secretary should then seek counseling 
from CA/CS on job and training op- 
portunities. That office will either put 
the secretary on a promotion panel or 
tell the secretary why he or she does 
not qualify for advancement. In the 
latter case, CA/CS will also help the 
secretary obtain the skills and other 
qualifications needed for promotion. 


TRANSFERS TO NEW 
CAREER FIELDS 


The Mustang Program 


The Mustang Program was estab- 
lished early in 1972 to ensure that all 
persons in grades FSS 10 through 6, 
and GS 1 through 8, interested in 
promotions to officer level in a new 
field, would be given consideration. 
Prior to the Mustang Program, selec- 
tion from the ranks had often been a 
hit-or-miss affair, dependent on the 
recommendation of an officer, and si- 
multaneously, availability of a job. 

The Mustang Program ensures that 
all interested people are evaluated, 
and that those selected have the po- 
tential, not only for limited advance- 
ment, but to compete successfully in 
the Service throughout a career. We 
believe this serves the best interests of 
both the individual and the Service. 

“Mustangers” are considered for 
assignment in any and all junior of- 
ficer positions. No special jobs are 
reserved for them, nor are they lim- 
ited to any category of job. 

The Department decides annually 
on the number of officers to add to 
the Service. The total number of of- 
ficers includes those to be recruited 
from the outside and those to be pro- 
moted from the ranks. The balance 
between the numbers in the two 
groups differs each year, as does the 
total number to be recruited, depend- 
ing on the needs of the Service and 
the availability of funds. Most of the 
officers recruited from the outside are 
appointed by the President, based on 
their success in highly competitive 
written and oral examinations. 


Other career transfers 


Career transfers for those in classes 
FSS 5 and GS 9 and above still de- 
pend in the Foreign Service on a rec- 
ommendation from an officer and the 
availability of a job for which the 
person qualifies competitively; in the 
Civil Service, on meeting the Com- 
mission’s qualification standards for 
the new field. 

The likelihood of such transfers in 
either case is not great. Political, eco- 
nomic and consular positions are filled 
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by competitive examination from the 
outside. In the administrative field 
the so-called “cross-over” jobs, such as 
administrative assistant or personnel 
assistant, have gradually been abol- 
olished in successive budget cuts. 


Foreign Service positions, such as staff 
aide, are reserved for junior officers 
entering by examination. While an 
able secretary may well be able to do, 
say, 80 percent of such a job, about a 
20 percent area in this position re- 


Time in grade of secretaries by grade 


Time in grade 
Less than 1 yr. 
1-2 

2-3 

3-4 











Totals 


Time in Grade 


Less than 1 yr. 
1-2 
2-3 
3-4 


Totals 
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48 
79 
12 
13 

5 


quires the kind of academic training 
and professional experience that the 
Department hopes to find through 
the examination process. There is 
also, incidentally, a periodic short- 
age of positions for junior officers. 


Z 








See eS WN Ww 








i me 


Grand total 
4 FS, GG, GS 
47 29 353 
63 40 672 
7 2 
1 








5 
3 
1 
1 
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A GUIDE TO ALLOWANCES 


Education and Educational Travel Allowances 


By James Stromayer, Director, Allowances Staff 


Education has for its object the formation of 
character. 
—Herbert Spencer 


Beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies. 
—John Milton 


Soap and education are not as sudden as a 
massacre, but they are more deadly in the long 
run. 


—Mark Twain 


When American families are assigned to foreign coun- 
tries they must make a wide range of sometimes difficult 
adjustments: They must find and establish a new home 
and a new range of friends and interests. They try to 
learn a new language. They must get used to a new cur- 
rency system and often to a strange set of weights, meas- 
ures and distances. They must adapt to a new set of 
laws, customs and modes of behavior. They must change 
long established habits of going to and from work and the 
market. In short they must abandon the familiar habits 
of home life and make a new start. 

Most parents feel confident of their ability to make 
the necessary adaptations for themselves, but many have 
nagging doubts about the schooling of their children 
abroad. 

Will Mary’s reading be up to fourth-grade level in 
Madrid? What about her math? Or might she be ahead 
of her peers and qualify for an accelerated studies pro- 
gram? Do they have an accelerated program for ad- 
vanced students? Will she get bogged down studying 
the language of the country at the expense of her other 
studies? Is the high school curriculum geared to the 
“College Boards”? If not, what should we do? 

As weighed against these concerns, Spencer’s view of 
education, as quoted above, is probably the most pro- 
found, Milton’s the most beautiful, and Mark Twain’s 
the most pertinent to American families abroad. For 
some children, like plants, a move to a new location is 
exhilarating and provides the setting for faster growth. 
For others, the new school is a new set of obstacles, tough 
to overcome even in a two- or three-year tour. Still others 
may be shocked and not adapt well at all, often for rea- 
sons unknown to them or their parents. 

In light of these considerations, it seems surprising 


R. Reed Stormer, Chief of the Standards and Differ- 
ential Branch in the Allowances Staff, made many help- 
ful contributions to this article. 


that for the first 179 years of our history no education 
allowance was provided for children of Government em- 
ployees serving abroad. Congress filled this gap in the 
overseas allowance structure with the passage of Public 
Law 22 of 1955. The current law (5 U.S.C. 5924(4) (a) ) 
provides: 

“An education allowance or payment of travel costs to 
assist an employee with the extraordinary and necessary 
expenses, not otherwise compensated for, incurred be- 
cause of his service in a foreign area or foreign areas in 
providing adequate education for his dependents. . . .” 

It is intended to assist employees serving abroad in 
meeting the costs of obtaining the equivalent of the ele- 
mentary and secondary educational services ordinarily 
provided without charge by public schools in the United 
States. In the first school year, 1955-56, a total of 
$234,000 covered education costs for dependents of De- 
partment of State employees abroad. This year the cost 
to State is nearly $4,000,000. 


Basic concept 
of the education allowance 


The structure of the education allowance is fairly sim- 
ple. If adequate schools (that is, those which provide an 
educational curriculum reasonably comparable to those 
in U.S. public schools) are available at a post, an allow- 
ance rate generally is based on costs of the least expen- 
sive of the local adequate schools. An employee who 
nevertheless prefers schooling for his child away from 
post of assignment gets the same allowance as set for 
the local adequate school. 

If local schools are basically inadequate in all or sev- 
eral grades, an “at post” allowance rate is set on the most 
adequate of them for the employee who wants to keep 
his child at post. Then an additional higher boarding 
school allowance is established for the inadequate grades. 
The employee may use this higher allowance to apply to 
costs of board and room, tuition and travel at an ade- 
quate school in some other location. 

A third educational method besides “school at post” 
and “school away from post” is “home study” using cor- 
respondence courses in situations where school attend- 
ance is not practical. Separate allowance rates of $200 
based on courses of the Calvert School, Baltimore, for 
grades K-8, and $750 based on the University of Nebraska 
program for high school, include costs of tuition, books 
and supplies and airmail postage for lesson correspon- 
dence and material. 
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Adequacy of local schooling is determined on the basis 
of annual reports by posts describing local school costs, 
curricula, and quality of instruction and in consultation 
with the professional educators of the Office of Overseas 
Schools who travel extensively on school matters. A school 
abroad is generally considered adequate if a child of 
normal ability, having completed a grade or its equiva- 
lent, can enter the next higher grade in a public school, 
in the United States or in a school abroad with an 
American curriculum. 


Limitations to free choice of school 


Generally speaking, Federal employees and their chil- 
dren are free to select the school of their choice and re- 
ceive the appropriate allowance up to the maximum rates 
established for the post with one significant exception: 
If there is a United States-operated (Department of 
Defense) school or a designated U.S. Government-spon- 
sored school at post, dependent children must use those 
schools to qualify for an education allowance. 

Since 1955, as part of the effort to obtain legislation 
authorizing an education allowance, the Department has 
been committed to Congress to use the U.S. Government- 
operated schools where available. These schools are sup- 
ported by U.S. taxes, staffed by U.S. teachers, accredited 
by U.S. associations, and routinely accept U.S. Govern- 
ment dependent children. They are considered the near- 
est overseas equivalent to American public schools. About 
25 of the 251 Department posts abroad have such DOD 
school. There are about 30 designated U.S. Government- 
sponsored schools abroad. These are private, non-profit 
institutions to which the U.S. Government has made very 
substantial grants for development and plays a key role 
in helping to maintain the school’s educational quality 
and financial viability. With the exception of Madrid, 
no city has DOD and U.S. Government-sponsored schools 
side by side. 

These two types of local schools must be used if an 
allowance is to be paid unless certain conditions for ex- 
emption exist, such as the student’s poor health, excessive 
commuting time, hazardous foot travel for young stu- 
dents, inability of the school to accommodate the child. 
Moreover, the allowance may still be paid at these types 
of posts if the employee elects to educate his child in the 
United States (but not in a foreign area). This is be- 
cause educational services of public schools in the United 
States are the basis of the education allowance. 


How education allowance rates are set 
for local school at post 


Posts report local school costs, usually annually, on 
the Education Allowance Questionnaire (Form DSP- 
63), together with school fee sheets. The Allowances 
Staff reviews the annual fees for tuition, books and sup- 
plies, registration/matriculation, laboratory, _ library, 
building or development, sports or music (in group 
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classes), and transportation. Transportation is an allow- 
able expense in that most U.S. school districts provide or 
subsidize transportation for students living beyond rea- 
sonable walking distance. Overseas posts report the costs 
of school bus, public transit, or automobile costs and 
these are included in the total of allowable expense. Pri- 
vate car cost is figured on a gasoline formula basis. 

All the “allowable” costs are totaled for each grade, 
and appropriate rates are set in $50 steps. While rates 
often cover the allowable costs of the local school on 
which the allowance is based, some parents using the base 
school (least expensive adequate school) may be out-of- 
pocket up to about $35 a year owing to variables in use 
of some fees and transportation. Kindergarten is included 
in the first-grade rate, although its costs are usually less. 

If allowable non-refundable fees for building fund, 
registration, matriculation, and the like are charged to a 
child only once on initial entry in school rather than an- 
nually, or if such fees are assessed per family rather than 
to each child, then the fees may be granted separately 
from the basic “school at post” rate. 


Costs not covered by the allowance 


Some costs that an employee may incur unavoidably 
are not reimbursable and are not calculated into the 
established allowance for the post. These are costs that 
parents who send their children to American public 
schools usually pay for themselves. The costs include 
lunch fees (a child usually brings or buys his own in 
the U.S.), uniforms (daily school clothing is always 
paid for by parents in the U.S.), field trips, refundable 
deposits, individual courses for music, dancing, horse- 
back riding, sports and other specialized instruction, per- 
sonal laundry, locker and towel fees, admissions to school 
events, school publications, and other items not ordinarily 
provided free of charge by U.S. public schools. 


Supplementary instruction 


To assist a child in using a local “school at post” more 
satisfactorily or to overcome minor deficiencies in the 
local school, the education allowance includes a “sup- 
plementary instruction” feature up to a maximum of 
$650 per school year. 

It has three purposes: 1) to get courses or instruction 
in basic American subjects which the local school doesn’t 
offer such as USS. history, civics, American literature, or 
English grammar; 2) to provide necessary language tutor- 
ing if the local school teaches in a foreign languages; or 
3) to provide extra instruction if the local school requires 
this for the student to enter or remain in the same grade 
in the school. To be reimbursable, such supplementary 
instruction must be given by a competent person other 
than the employee or family member. 

This feature is not available under a “school away 
from post” allowance since it is presumed that the fam- 
ily chooses a fully adequate school in sending a child 
away to boarding school. 


—continued 





Educational allowance rates for schools 
away from post 


“Away” rates, for use when local schools are inade- 
quate, currently range from zero in Canada and a few 
other places with adequate public schools to over $6,000 
in some isolated island posts. They are reviewed and ad- 
justed annually in these times of steady cost changes. 

Years ago the rates were based directly on the costs of 
the nearest adequate boarding school to individual posts. 
This often resulted in complications and inequities when 
such schools could not guarantee current admission, and 
costly alternatives suddenly confronted employees. 

Consequently in 1966 the Department adopted a multi- 
school base plan. This plan contains an average tuition, 
board-and-room cost base derived from about two dozen 
representative schools in all parts of the world (includ- 
ing three Department of Defense schools) which teach 
in English, use an American curriculum, prepare for 
American college entrance, and have reasonable board- 
ing space available. Most of the schools are medium 
priced. By a legal interpretation schools in the United 
States cannot be used in the cost computation. 

Added to the school cost base ($3,450 for 1974-75) is 
the composite cost of two round trips via air economy 
flights from each country to boarding schools in its 
major geographic area. The combination of the school 
cost base plus the transportation component produces 
the final “away” allowance rate for each country. Par- 
ents may use the available rate for any school of their 
choice including those in the United States for any al- 
lowance expense. While schools usually close three times 
a year—winter, spring and summer vacations—computa- 
tion of travel in the allowance is for two round trips. 
The reason is partly that many areas have unpublished 
student rates cheaper than the economy rates taken 
from the Official Airline Guide, and also that employees 
may use home leave and transfer orders to assist with 
travel for students, thus extending the education allow- 
ance money. 

One-time fees are not payable separately from the 
basic “school away from post” rate, as they are for “school 
at post,” since such fees, if any, have been figured into 
the general cost base. 

The employee has the option of using the available 
“away from post” allowance up to the maximum for 
boarding schools either in a foreign area or in the U.S. 
He may also choose to use public schools in the U.S. 
and have his child reside with relatives or friends. Rea- 
sonable room and board costs and non-resident public 
school fees (if levied) are allowable up to the maximum 
rate of the allowance. However, a child who lives with 
a parent or legal guardian in the United States, or who 
could live with a parent in the U.S. but does not actu- 
ally do so, is not eligible for an allowance. This is be- 
cause the child can reside under parental supervision 
and can use local public schools. 


34 


Handicapped children 


An employee with a child who deviates from the 
normal range in physical, mental, psychological, emo- 
tional or social characteristics to such an extent that the 
child is unable to use ordinary school facilities or to 
study at any stated grade level (K-12), may receive an 
education allowance with separate rates without refer- 
ence to the specific rates set for his post. The current 
maximum rate for “at post” schooling in the handi- 
capped category is $2,600 per school year; for “away 
from post” schooling it is $4,450 per school year (revi- 
sion may be effective soon). Grants of this type are made 
by the local administrative officers after consideration of 
the circumstances. 

The “at post” rate currently is established at the 
average per capita costs or charges made for handi- 
capped child services by public school systems in the 
Washington metropolitan area, including the District of 
Columbia and Virginia and Maryland suburban coun- 
ties. The “away from post” rate is set at the average per 
capita costs or charges of public residential institutions 
for the handicapped in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 
and West Virginia. 


Flexibility of the education allowance 


The education allowance rate is flexible in that it is 
available for a full or a partial school year. If an employee 
arrives at post during the school year and is charged 
proportionately higher fees than the actual enrollment 
time, he may receive up to the full year rate for the al- 
lowable expenses incurred. If he transfers to a new for- 
eign post and is forced to withdraw his child prematurely, 
the non-cancellable or penalty charges made by the 
school may be granted up to the maximum rate. 

In case of a transfer where the child stays in the same 
school (usually a boarding situation), the employee may 
elect to retain the rate of his previous post for the re- 
mainder of the school year or to take the rate at his new 
post, whichever is more beneficial. 

In a transfer to the United States, a waiver of recovery 
of an allowance previously granted in advance can be 
made. Less fortunately at present, the employee placing 
a child in boarding school before being assigned over- 
seas from the U.S. can only be reimbursed from the time 
he or she arrives abroad. Payment of the education allow- 
ance is made in advance during the school year only as 
necessary for the employee to meet periodic educational 
expenses. If the school requires the year’s tuition in ad- 
vance, the grant can be given accordingly. If the bills 
come by the term or semester, the allowance is paid 
in installments as required. This is a stipulation of the 
General Accounting Office to avoid, in effect, giving 
interest-free loans to employees. 

To sum up, the education allowance is designed to 
cover most of the necessary additional educational ex- 
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penses incurred by families as a result of serving their 
country overseas rather than at home. The allowance is 
generally adequate but not excessively generous. It is 
administered flexibly, within legally established guidelines, 
to give families maximum freedom of choice. 


Educational travel 


NOTE: The Department of State/USIA Authorization 
Act for FY 1975 (P.L. 93-475) was approved by the 
President on October 26, 1974. It contains authorization 
for an annual trip for education in the United States 
during high school and college rather than the present 
one trip for each type of education. Funds for the ex- 
pansion of the current benefit have been included in the 
Department’s 1976 budget request to the Congress. The 
effective date of the regulations implementing the new 
authority, therefore, will depend on enactment of 1976 
appropriations. A subsequent article will discuss neces- 
sary regulatory revisions. Meanwhile, this article discusses 
the current benefit, not the liberalized version. 


Educational travel vs. education allowance 


Educational travel is often confused with the educa- 
tion allowance. However, the two are separate and dis- 
tinct benefits and are never granted simultaneously in 
the same school year. By law (5 U.S.C. 5924(4) (B) ) 
educational travel is provided to and from a school in 
the United States (not in a foreign area) for secondary 
and college education. Until last fall the law provided 
only one round trip during high school and one round 
trip during college. The amended provision for annual 
trips is limited to employees of State, AID and USIA, 
with the single trip retained for all other agencies. 

An employee may elect either an annual education al- 
lowance or an educational travel trip to a secondary 
school in the U.S. However, under the law, a child who 
arrives in the U.S. under educational travel allowance 
may not receive an education allowance that year. Ac- 
cording to current legal interpretation this prohibition 
continues throughout secondary schooling in the United 
States, be it for two or more additional years. Thus it is 
generally advantageous for an employee with a secondary 
school child to choose the annual education allowance, 
since that is usually worth considerably more than the 
cost of one round trip during high school. 

As there is no education allowance for students at 
undergraduate college level, educational travel is the only 
education benefit for dependents in college. The child 
must be enrolled for a full program in undergraduate 
college to be eligible for educational travel. Post second- 
ary training which does not lead to a college degree, for 
example, is not sufficient to qualify for educational travel. 


Direction of the round trip 


The educational travel round trip must begin at the 
foreign post and terminate at a foreign post, since the 
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stated purpose in the law is to enable children of Fed- 
eral employees assigned overseas to obtain an American 
education in the United States. The post of return is 
not necessarily the post of departure as the two halves of 
the round trip can be taken in different school years. 
The current trip provided is in addition to any other 
travel authorized for the child as a dependent such as 
home leave or transfer of the employee. The second half 
(school to post) of a round trip may be authorized for 
a child who has not taken the first half (post to school). 
In such case, however, this completes the round trip 
eligibility, and no eligibility remains for the first half. 


Age requirements 


All educational travel must be performed under the age 
of 21 except that for a graduating college senior the ceil- 
ing age for return to a post is raised to, but does not in- 
clude the 23rd birthday, provided the student travels 
within three months of graduation. The age ceiling may 
be extended further if military service intervened in the 
education, on a year-for-year basis. 


Residence requirements 


Because the current one-trip benefit is not intended as 
a quick vacation benefit, a child who has arrived at a 
post at Government expense must have been outside the 
United States for 21 days before beginning educational 
travel. For the same reason a return trip to post is not 
authorized under educational travel where the employee’s 
transfer to the U.S. or his travel for home leave is anti- 
cipated within 30 days of the scheduled date of the 
child’s departure for the post. 


Allowable expenses 


Educational travel orders are written at the employee’s 
post. They may include actual expenses for transporta- 
tion of the child (at lowest available fare rates), travel 
per diem, and expenses (within established maximum) 
for unaccompanied personal baggage. Household effects, 
autos and foodstuffs may not be shipped under this 
authority nor may effects be stored. Payment or reim- 
bursement of educational travel expenses cannot exceed 
the actual allowable expense for direct travel between 
employee’s foreign post and the school in the U.S. 


This article concludes our survey of the fourteen basic 
allowances administered by the Department of State and 
its Allowances Staff for Federal civilian employees serv- 
ing in foreign countries. 

We hope that you have found the series interesting 
and informative and, more importantly, that you now 
have a better understanding of how these important 
benefits are administered. 

In the future we will prepare other articles for the 
NEWSLETTER to keep you up to date on allowance de- 
velopments of general interest. Meanwhile the Allow- 
ances Staff will continue to welcome any questions. 





Committee Reviews 
Allowance Program 


An Inter-Agency Committee on 
Overseas Allowances and Benefits for 
U.S. Employees is reviewing the 20- 
year-old allowance program to see if 
it adequately meets present and fu- 
ture needs. 

The group—at the Assistant Secre- 
tary level—includes representatives 
from 20 executive agencies of the 
Government with a significant num- 
ber of employees serving abroad. As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration 
John M. Thomas is the Department’s 
representative. 

The Committee was formed at the 
Department’s initiative late last year. 
It generally meets monthly and ex- 
pects to complete its studies in a 
year. 

The Committee has started its work 
by appraising the need for and effi- 
cacy of each allowance and benefit 
now received by Federal civilian em- 
ployees serving abroad. It will also 
examine how each benefit is deter- 
mined and administered, how to bring 
about greater statutory and adminis- 
trative equity in allowances, how to 
improve the data base for monitoring 
the cost and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, and how to keep employees bet- 
ter informed about their allowances. 

At the second meeting of the Com- 
mittee, Kenneth Fasick, Director of 
the Internationa] Division of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, made a pres- 
entation of the highlights of the re- 
cent GAO study of the allowance pro- 
gram. In pursuing its work the Com- 
mittee will consider the many con- 
structive comments and suggestions 
of that study as well as a similar 
study by the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

After completing the review, the 
Committee will propose any needed 
changes in the program to improve its 
effectiveness and to ensure that it is 
administered efficiently and equitably 
to all Federal civilian employees serv- 
ing abroad. 


U.S.-Brazil Agreement 
United States and the Federative 
Republic of Brazil have signed an 
agreement continuing their mutual ef- 
forts to conserve shrimp in an area off 
the coast of Brazil by regulating the 
fishing activities of shrimp vessels of 
the two countries. The agreement was 
signed by Ambassador John Hugh 
Crimmins for the United States and 
Foreign Minister Antonio Francisco 
Azeredo da Silveira for Brazil. 
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NEW MANUAL—George S. Springsteen, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Executive Secretary of the Department, holds a copy of the new “Secretariat Hand- 
book.”’ Looking on, left to right, are Julia Jacobson, Craig Johnstone, partly hidden; 
Barbara Moore, Marjorie Soltis, Karla Gebert, and Anda Lidums of the Executive 


Secretariat. 


A "How-to-do-it" Guide for Drafters 


The rapidly deteriorating political 
situation in Arataxia, our increasingly 
strained relations with Blandia, and 
critical ongoing negotiations with Fig- 
mentia and Marginalia are currently 
the object of careful scrutiny in of- 
fices throughout the Department of 
State. 

U.S. relations with these imaginary 
centers of international diplomatic ac- 
tivity provide the substance for sam- 
ples contained in the new “Secretari- 
at Handbook” prepared by the Exec- 
utive Secretariat for distribution in 
April. It is the first comprehensive 
Handbook issued in four years. 

Incorporating bureau suggestions 
elicited by a preliminary version cir- 
culated last fall, the new Handbook 
is designed to serve as a “how-to-do- 
it” guide for preparing memoranda, 
correspondence and other communi- 
cations for the Secretary and his dep- 
uties. In a memorandum to Assistant 
Secretaries introducing the Handbook, 
Executive Secretary George S. Spring- 
steen expressed the hope that, “by 
standardizing form . . . drafters should 
be able to concentrate more on sub- 
stance.” The new manual is being is- 
sued to drafting officers in the De- 
partment whose work frequently re- 
quires preparing papers for the sev- 
enth floor. 

The Handbook explores the myste- 
ries of the movement of paper through 
S/S and explains the handling of cor- 
respondence and diplomatic notes re- 
quiring a Principal’s attention. It of- 


fers advice on preparing toasts, guest 
lists, telegrams, diplomatic notes, mem- 
oranda of conversation, and commu- 
nications to the White House and 
other agencies. The expanded new 
edition includes sections outlining the 
steps involved in planning visits of 
foreign officials, preparing for the 
Secretary’s trips, handling requests for 
speeches and interviews, preparing for 
Congressional testimony and organiz- 
ing U.S. participation in state funer- 
als overseas. 

Among new procedures prescribed 
by the Handbook for briefing the 
Principals is a checklist which cap- 
sulizes talking points on key substan- 
tive issues for discussion in upcoming 
meetings. Widened use is also urged 
of “action memoranda cables,” de- 
signed to facilitate the Secretary’s sys- 
tematic consideration of important 
pending decisions during trips abroad. 

An innovation of the new Hand- 
book is the inclusion of “Notes for 
Secretaries” sections, providing anno- 
tated format samples for each type of 
communication. Multiple copies of the 
complete “Notes for Secretaries” are 
also being distributed separately in 
convenient reference form for secre- 
taries in most major drafting offices. 

The Handbook is designed to adjust 
flexibly to changing circumstances 
through insertion of periodic revisions. 
In issuing the new Handbook, Mr. 
Springsteen solicited further comments 
and ideas on making the manual more 
serviceable. 
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AAFSW Schedules 
May 7 Meeting 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) has 
scheduled its final meeting of the 
year for Wednesday, May 7, at 10 
a.m. in the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms on the eighth floor. 

The meeting, which will finish up 
the year’s business, is for members 
only. 

Following morning coffee, Donald 
F. Barnes, Chief of the Interpreting 
Branch, Language Services Division, 
OPR/LS, will address the group on 
the arrangements that are made for 
foreign visitors to the United States. 

AAFSW officials said the program 
should be of special interest to mem- 
bers because several Foreign Service 
women have served as interpreters 
and guides for these guests. 

The Association also scheduled a 
tour of “Oatlands” and Leesburg’s 
Historic Houses and Gardens on April 
21. The AAFSW trip was planned to 
coincide with the week of the Virginia 
Garden Club tour, with the expecta- 
tion that the gardens will be in full 
bloom. In case of rain the trip will 
not be cancelled; it will feature 
houses instead of gardens. 

The tour has been planned by Mrs. 
Alfred Dennis. Members who wish 
further information may call or visit 
the AAFSW Desk, Room 1244, 632- 
3573. 

Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
was the speaker at the April 10 lunch- 
eon at the Army Navy Country Club. 

Last month the Association visited 
the Agricultural Research Center in 
Beltsville, Md. The tour was a fol- 
lowup to the optimistic talk on the 
world food situation by Ambassador 
Edwin M. Martin on February 4. 
Ambassador Martin served as Dep- 
uty Chief of the U.S. Delegation to 
the recent World Food Conference in 
Rome. 


Two Officers Qualify for 
Language Commendation 


Foreign Service personnel who re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objectives for language proficiency 
are: 

Ledbetter, Edwin A. 
Greek 
Spanish 

Wisner, Rosemarie 
French 
German 
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AT RESEARCH CENTER—Cynthia Prucha of the Agriculture Research Center in 
Beltsville, Md., explains plant experiments to Mrs. David Raynolds, left, and Tom 
Lowenthal during AAFSW’s tour to the Center last month. 


Activities Planned for Foreign Service Youth 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) is 
planning to hold an open house or 
gathering for Foreign Service youth 
each month. 

The Association is seeking ideas 
and homes. Those who wish to volun- 
teer in the program have been re- 
quested to phone Carol Metzler, 524- 
6345, or Pat Squire, 656-5609. 

An open house for junior high 
school students was scheduled to be 
held from 7 to 10 p.m. at the Taylor 
residence, 5701 Mohican Place, Beth- 
esda, Md., 320-5113, on April 19. 

Another open house for senior high 
school students, also from 7 to 10 p.m., 
was scheduled to be held the same 
evening at the Leakes residence, 
10303 Dickens Ave., Bethesda, Md., 
530-0237. 

Planned for May 17, from 2 to 5 
p.m., are open houses for junior high 
school students at the Flatens resi- 
dence, 2714 N 24th St., off Lorcum 
Lane and Edgewood St., Arlington, 
Va., 524-3027, and for senior high 
school students at the same time at the 
Metzlers residence, 2019 N. 20th 
Road, Arlington, Va., 524-6345. 


“We are experimenting with differ- 
ent areas and hours this spring in an 
effort to reach as many Foreign Serv- 
ice youth as possible,” committee 
members point out. “By next fall we 
will be all set to welcome home those 
arriving in the Washington area this 
summer. 

“We are planning picnics and cook- 
outs for July and August—and more 
sightseeing. 

“Then in September there will be 
a week-end at the Danes in Great 
Falls, Va. We hope this will be a great 
way to welcome home the summer 
returnees, so keep it in mind and 
please come to some of the other 
open houses and picnics to help make 
plans.” 


ANNUAL PIcnic 


Mrs. Philip Faucett, 229-8355, and 
her committee are planning to hold 
the second annual picnic for Foreign 
Service youth at the Landon School 
in Bethesda in June. Members of the 
committee will include the young 
Foreign Service officers who were in 
charge of the sightseeing program on 
March 22. 
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Charles Welch Wins 
DACOR Award 


Charles David Welch, a student of 
the Class of 1975 at Georgetown Uni- 
versitys School of Foreign Service, 
has been named the winner of the 

$3,000 DACOR 
Educational and 
Welfare Founda- 
tion Award for 
academic _excel- 
lence. 

The purpose of 
the award is to 
help the recipient 
pursue advanced 
study in interna- 
tional relations at 

Mr. Welch a recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning during the 
academic year 1975-76. 

Mr. Welch is the son of Donald M. 
Welch, who has served as a Consular 
Officer in Mexico City and Asmara. 

The award winner, who passed the 
written examinations for the Foreign 
Service in December, plans to con- 
tinue his study of international eco- 
nomic and financial affairs in the fall. 
He has applied for admission to the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International 
Studies, and the University of Chicago. 


Contributions Sought for 
Prof. Harry J. Benda Prize 


The Southeast Asia Regional Coun- 
cil of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies is seeking contributions for a prize 
endowment in memory of the late 
Professor Harry J. Benda, a Yale his- 
torian who was a frequent lecturer 
at the Foreign Service Institute in the 
1960s. 

The prize will be called the Harry 
J. Benda Prize in Southeast Asian 
Studies and will be awarded annu- 
ally for outstanding contributions to 
knowledge in any field of Southeast 
Asian studies by a young scholar. It 
is the only academic award covering 
the whole of Southeast Asian studies. 

Those who wish to donate to the 
prize fund may send their checks, 
payable to the Association for Asian 
Studies, to Myrna Ann _ Adkins, 
SEARC Coordinator, Association for 
Asian Studies, Lane Hall, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48104. All contributions are deduct- 
ible for income tax purposes. 
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Schedule of courses at FS! 


Program 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 


International narcotics control 


interagency training program 
East Asia 


Administrative training 
Systematic Management Analysis 
Course 





Consular training 

Consular Course — 5 as 

immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 


Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services 


Correspondence Course 


Economic and commercial training 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 16 
Workshop on International 

Business/Commercial Activities 30 





Political training 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy 
Labor in a Changing Worid 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Systematic Political Analysis 
World Resources 





Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Executive Performance Seminar 





Junior officer training 
Basic Course 





Communication skills 
Public Speaking 


Effective Writing 
Section |- GS-10 and above 


Clerical Training 

“How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo” for Secretaries 

Beginning Stenography 





Intermediate Stenography 
Refresher Typewriting 


Dictation & Transcription Workshop 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 





Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign 
Service and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service 
Living _ 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


16 days 


4 weeks 
18 months 


18 months 
12 months 


week 


(afternoon 
only) 


51% days 
514 days 


5 weeks 


8 weeks 
(24 hours) 

24% weeks 
(12 hours) 


5 days 
(15 hours) 
10 weeks 
(60 Hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(60 Hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 Hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 Hrs.) 
3 days 


4 days 


6 days 
2% days 





A LETTER OF THANKS 


Alcoholic's Wife ls Grateful for Al-Anon 


Does your spouse have a drinking 
problem? If so, you have a problem 
that is slowly eating away your life 
and tearing you apart inside. The Al- 
Anon group that meets in New State 
can help you. This group is composed 
of men and women who have the 
same problem. They will share their 
experience, strength and hope with 
you and show how they have solved 
their common problem and how you 
can solve yours. 

The following letter from the grate- 
ful wife of an alcoholic shows what 
Al-Anon can do for you. 


Administrator 

Alcohol Abuse Program 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


Dear Sir: 


This is a letter of appreciation—a 
very small token to express my deep 
gratitude to your division for spon- 
soring an Al-Anon meeting during the 
noon hour in New State. 

In State, AID, and USIA there 
must be a great many people like I 
used to be, sitting behind their desks 
and their typewriters, carrying out 
their various functions, seemingly like 
their co-workers. But with what a 
difference! Underneath their facade 
of simulated normalcy, their hearts 
are heavy and their minds only par- 
tially engaged in their tasks. Like me, 
they live with a problem drinker. Un- 
like me, however, they haven’t yet 
found Al-Anon and they don’t know 
how to cope with the myriad prob- 
lems generated by alcohol abuse. 


barrass us at the bank by writing 
short checks or take his retirement 
check and disappear for a protracted 
“bender” leaving us poorly provided 
for. There were so many, many fears 
preying on my mind—not the least of 
which was the prospect of returning 
home in the evening after my work 
was done at the office. I would stand 
before the door to our apartment with 
a knot in my stomach which ap- 
proached a feeling of physical ill- 
ness. Sometimes it seemed to take 
superhuman strength to open that 
door and begin another night in the 
battleground which was my home. 

I was bound and paralyzed by fear 
and uncertainty, completely confused 
as to what I could or should do. My 
mind was constantly wrestling with 
the idea that somewhere, somehow, 
there was something I could do to 
make him see the light and quit drink- 
ing. I begged, pleaded, threatened, 
scolded, beseeched, reasoned; got him 
to go to a marriage counselor with 
me, and to a psychiatrist—all to no 
avail. His love affair with the bottle 
just got stronger and stronger. He 
was able to escape life’s tribulations 
by entering his alcoholic nirvana, 
while I was fast becoming a candidate 
for a mental institution. 

When I finally learned about Al- 
Anon, I wanted to give it a try, but 


Give yourself a break. Through the 
Al-Anon program you can discover 
how to live—peacefully—with the 
problems generated by alcohol abuse. 
For meeting time and place or any 
specific help you may need, call the 
Alcohol Abuse Program, x21843 or 
x28804. 


I couldn’t go at night when the local 
meetings were held. The children 
needed me and I was not brave 
enough to face my husband’s jealous, 
possessive wrath were I to try to go out 
at night. It was a great day for me, 
therefore, when the bulletin arrived in 
my office telling me that if I couldn’t 
go to Al-Anon, Al-Anon would come 
to me right here in New State. 

Problems aplenty I still have. But in 
the friendly group of men and women 
who share their experience, strength, 
and hope with me in the Al-Anon 
meeting, I am finding ways of meet- 
ing these problems. My whole outlook 
on life and my attitude toward my 
husband have changed. Where there 
was nothing but despair, there is now 
hope. I am learning to cope. And, 
most wonderful of all, as the result of 
my changed attitudes, his attitudes 
have changed, too. He’s now attend- 
ing AA and things are looking up! 

Again, many, many thanks. I just 
don’t know what I would have done 
without you. 

Sincerely, 


The Grateful Wife 
of an Alcoholic 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


April 


May Length of Course 





Area studies 


Western Europe 21 — 16 
Eastern Europe and USSR — 19 — 
Near East and North Africa 21 — 16 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 21 19 16 
South Asia 21 19 16 
Southeast Asia 21 19 16 
East Asia — 19 a 
Latin America 21 19 16 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


My husband did not seek help and 
was eventually retired from the For- 
eign Service because of medical prob- 
lems relating to his alcoholism. I went 
to work to assure that the children re- 
ceived their education. I remember 
only too well the fear constantly nag- 
ging me when I thought of my chil- 
dren at home with a drunken father 
who was by turns overly jolly or deeply 
depressed; sweet tempered or cruelly 
critical; lovingly interested or utterly 
rejecting; and always embarrassing 
to them when, on increasingly rare 
occasions, they had the courage to 
bring home a friend. 

There was also the ever-present fear 
that he might start a fire at home, 
wreck the car or injure others, run the 
phone bill up into three figures, em- 
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Advanced area training. See section entitled “Intensive Language Training under School of Lan- 
guage Studies” 


Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


2 weeks 


1 week 





20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
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Perle Mesta Dies at 85; 
Ex-Envoy to Luxembourg 


Perle Mesta, 85, U.S. Minister to 
Luxembourg during the Truman Ad- 
ministration, died in the Baptist Med- 
ical Center in Oklahoma City on 
March 16. 

Mrs. Mesta was _ internationally 
known as a hostess during her 50 years 
in the Nation’s capital. A frequent 
visitor at the White House, she also 
was entertained by scores of friends 
throughout the world. President Tru- 
man appointed her Co-Chairman of 
his Inaugural Ball in 1948 and in 
1949 named her U.S. envoy to Lux- 
embourg. When Mrs. Mesta left the 
post in April 1953 Grand Duchess 
Charlotte presented her with the 
Grand Cross of the Crown of Oak, 
the duchy’s highest honor. 

Mrs. Mesta leaves her brother, Wil- 
liam Skirvin, of Oklahoma City, her 
nephew, William Tyson, and her 
niece, Mrs. Lewis Ellis, both of Wash- 
ington. 


Waldemar A. Olson 


Waldemar A. Olson, 68, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at Luke 
Air Force Base Hospital in Phoenix 
on March 8. 

A retired Colonel in the U.S. Army, 
Mr. Olson joined the Foreign Service 
in 1947. He held such assignments as 
Administrative Assistant, Veterans Af- 
fairs Assistant and Vice Consul in 
Sydney, Vice Consul in Taipei and 
Singapore, Budget-Fiscal Officer and 
Disbursing Officer in Bern, Second 
Secretary and Vice Consul at Bern, 
Vientiane, Jakarta and Tokyo, Con- 
sul in Tokyo, and Second Secretary in 
Seoul and Beirut. He retired from the 
Foreign Service in Mav 1968. 

Mr. Olson leaves his wife. Mrs. 
Maisie (Mooks) B. Olson, of the 
home address, 10421 White Mountain 
Rd., Sun City, Ariz. 85351. 


Arthur W. Hummel, Sr. 


Arthur W. Hummel, 91, father of 
the U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia, 
Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., died in 
Montgomery General Hospital on 
March 10. 

In addition to Ambassador Hum- 
mel, Mr. Hummel leaves another son, 
Sharman B. Hummel, of Milwaukee, 
and 10 grandchildren. His wife, the 
former Ruth Bookwalter, died in 1967. 
Mr. Hummel lived at the Friends 
House, 17340 Quaker Lane, Sandy 
Spring, Md. 


OBITUARIES 


Raymond E. Chapman 


Raymond E. Chapman, 64, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Arlington Hospital on March 6. 

Mr. Chapman held such assign- 
ments as Chief of the Fiscal Control 
and Reports Branch in the Office of 
Finance, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Accounts, Budget Examiner. 
and Second Secretary at Madrid. He 
retired in October 1964. 

Mr. Chapman leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Kathryn G. Chapman, of the home 
address, 212 N. Oak St., Falls Church, 
Va. 22209; a son, Raymond E., Jr., of 
Washington, D.C. and four daughters, 
Mrs. Kathleen Dunham, of Boynton 
Beach, Fla., and Laureen, Ann and 
Maureen of the home address. 


Vinicio Manzoli 


Vinicio Manzoli, 45, husband of 
Mary Keating Manzoli, an Intelli- 
gence Research Specialist in INR/ 
RAA, died in Washington on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Mr. Manzoli, an architectural de- 
signer in the Washington area for 
many years, was an Associate Mem- 
ber of the Washington Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

In addition to his wife, of the home 
address, 2440 Virginia Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Manzoli leaves 
his brother, Valmo Manzoli, and 
three sisters, Licia Venturi, Cosetta 
Andreoni and Vilma Ciani-Contini, 
all of Florence, Italy. 


Betty S. Harris 


Mrs. Betty S. Harris, 54, a Civil 
Service employee who served for 
many years in the Communications 
Center, OC/T, before her retirement 
in January 1971, died in Washington 
Adventist Hospital March 18. 

Mrs. Harris joined the Department 
in July 1941 as a Clerk-Typist. She 
later held such assignments as Mail 
Supervisor, Mail Analyst and Mail- 
File Supervisor. In 1962 Mrs. Harris 
was appointed Message Analyst and 
Dissemination Specialist. She won the 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1970. 

Mrs. Harris leaves her husband, 
Lee W. Harris, of 17621 Princess 
Anne Drive, Olney, Md.: a daughter, 
Sharon H. Britton; three sisters, 
Geraldine A. Smith, Thelma A. John- 
son and Nelle R. Mcowan; and a 
brother, Robert W. Smith. 


Frederick B. Lyon, 76; 
Retired Career Minister 


Frederick B. Lyon, 76, a retired 
Career Minister in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, died in Georgetown University 
Hospital on March 20. 

Mr. Lyon served for 12 years with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
as a Trade Commissioner or Com- 
mercial Attaché at various USS. 
Legations or Embassies in Finland, 
Greece, Albania, Turkey and Bul- 
garia before joining the Department 
in 1937 as Assistant Chief of the 
Division of International Conferences. 
He later held such assignments as 
Commissioner for foreign countries 
for the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1937, 
Consul General with personal rank of 
Minister at Paris, Minister Counselor 
at Ankara, Foreign Service Inspector, 
and Career Minister. He retired from 
the Foreign Service in September 
1961. 

Mr. Lyon leaves his wife, Eliza- 
beth S., of the home address, 3900 
Cathedral Ave., Apt. 705A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016; a stepson, Wil- 
liam L. Rogers, of Pittsburgh; two 
brothers, George, of Cleveland, and 
Charles, of Los Angeles, and three 
grandchildren. 

The family suggested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to DACOR (Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, Retired) or the 
DACOR Educational and Welfare 
Fund, 1718 H Street, N.W. 20006. 


Catherine T. Driscoll 


Catherine T. Driscoll, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
March 12. 

Miss Driscoll retired from the For- 
ign Service in November 1971. Her 
last post was Hamburg. 

She leaves two brothers, Francis J. 
Driscoll, of Brockton, Mass., and 
Joseph Driscoll, of Lynn, Mass. Miss 
Driscoll lived at 100 Leisure Lane 64, 
Stoneham, Mass. 02810. 


Alice Plowman 


Mrs. Alice Plowman, 88, mother of 
retired Foreign Service Officer Janice 
Plowman, died in Columbia, Mo., on 
December 17. 

Mrs. Plowman spent many years 
abroad with her daughter. They later 
lived in Santa Monica, Calif., and re- 
cently in Columbia, where Janice was 
with the Music Department of Step- 
hens College. Miss Plowman’s address 
is 1001 Westwinds Drive, Columbia, 
Mo. 65201. 
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W. Walton Butterworth; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) W. Walton But- 
terworth, 71, whose 40-year career 
included assignments as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs and 
U.S. envoy to Sweden and Canada, 
died at Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York on March 31. 

Ambassador Butterworth, a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, joined the 
Foreign Service in 1928. He held such 
assignments as Counselor at Madrid, 
Minister at Chungking and Nanking, 
Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs (1949-50), Ambassa- 
dor to Sweden (1950-53), Minister 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at Lon- 
don (1953-56), and U.S. Represen- 
tative to the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community. 

He was appointed Ambassador to 
Canada in 1962 and retired from the 
Foreign Service in 1968. 

Ambassador Butterworth leaves his 
wife, the former Virginia Parker; a 
daughter, Cynthia Burns; a son, J. 
Blair; a sister, Mrs. Lloyd Morris; 
and two grandchildren. 


Kenneth J. Ruch 


Kenneth J. Ruch, 62, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died in Camp 
Hill, Pa., on March 1. 

Mr. Ruch joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1947. He served as a Disburs- 
ing Officer and Budget-Fiscal Officer 
in Tokyo, Chief of the Disbursing Sec- 
tion in Bonn, Budget-Fiscal Officer in 
Taipei and Saigon, Acting Chief and 
Budget Analyst in the Division of Ac- 
count, Administrative Officer in Port- 
au-Prince and New Delhi and Budget- 
Management Officer in the Depart- 
ment. He retired in May 1972. 

Mr. Ruch leaves his wife, Alice, of 
215 St. John’s Church Rd., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 17011, and two daughters, 
Donna A. and Rosemary A., and a 
son, William A. Ruch. 


Lanore S. Alexander 


Mrs. Lanore S. Alexander, 80, 
widow of retired Foreign Service 
Officer Knox Alexander, died at Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif., on January 14. 

Mrs. Alexander leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Morrison, of Lafayette, 
Calif., and a son, Paul Alexander, of 
Berkeley, Calif. Mrs. Alexander lived 
at 1152 Fairlawn Court, Walnut 
Creek, Calif., 94595. 
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LA PAZ—Ambassador William P. Stedman, Jr., officially inaugurated the U.S. Con- 
sular Agency at Santa Cruz, Bolivia, on February 6. Shown on that occasion 
are, in front row, left to right, Col. James Shaha, MILGP; Consul Paul Solomon, 
Consular Agent Marilyn McKenney and Political Chief Frank Ravndal. In the back 
row, from left to right, are Deputy Chief of Mission James Parker, USAID Director 
John Oleson, Administrative Officer Kenneth Bleakley, Ambassador Stedman, Public 
Affairs Officer Herwald Morton and Economic Chief A. Wendell Whiting. 


Charles B. Jones 


Charles B. Jones, 69, a retired For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, died at 
Lourdes Hospital in Paducah, Ky., 
on March 2. 

An engineer, Mr. Jones joined the 
Department as a Field Commissioner 
in 1946. After World War II he was 
assigned to Paris to liquidate U.S. sur- 
plus property. Following passage of 
the Marshall Plan aid to war devas- 
tated countries, Mr. Jones spent four 
years in Athens and Tehran as Chief 
of Engineers. 

He later held assignments with 
AID as Deputy Director of the Engi- 
neering Division, Chief of Engineer- 
ing in Panama, and as General En- 
gineering Officer for Central Amer- 
ica, stationed in Guatemala. He re- 
ceived the Superior Honor Award in 
1972 and retired the same year. 

Mr. Jones leaves a son, Dr. Charles 
Bronston Jones, of Paducah, Ky., a 
daughter, Mrs. Betty (Al) Van 
Huyck, of Arlington, Va., a sister, 
Bessie Sawyers, of Huntington, W. 
Va., a brother, Stanley E. Jones, of 
Crown City, Ohio, and four grand- 
children. 


Fight Cancer 
with a checkup 
and a Check 
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Howard H. Palmatier 


Howard H. Palmatier, 50, Director 
of the Cuban Refugee Program and a 
former Foreign Service officer, died in 
Miami on March 17. 

Mr. Palmatier joined the Foreign 
Service in 1952 and served in Ger- 
many, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land and the Middle East before re- 
turning to the Department in 1963 as 
a Consular Affairs Officer. He was 
then detailed to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare as As- 
sistant to the Director of Cuban Refu- 
gee Affairs. 

Mr. Palmatier was named Deputy 
Director of the Cuban Refugee Pro- 
gram in 1965 and Director in 1969, 
when he moved from Washington to 
Miami. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dania 
Margarita Gonzalez Miranda, and a 
daughter, Dania Margarita, of the 
home in Miami, and two sons, Robert 


and Jeffrey, of Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Mary R. Magdanz 


Mrs. Mary R. Magdanz, wife of re- 
tired FSO James F. Magdanz, died in 
Pompano Beach, Fla., on January 20. 

Mrs. Magdanz accompanied her 
husband on tours of duty in New 
Delhi, Tehran, Tokyo and Buenos 
Aires. She lived in Hong Kong during 
her husband’s service in Saigon. 

Mr. Magdanz, who retired from the 
Service in February 1970, is currently 
employed by the American Embassy 
Association, care of the American Em- 
bassy, Bonn, Germany. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Magdanz leaves a daughter, Noni 
Magdanz, who lives in London. 
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THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


March 17, 1975 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


During the month of April, we will conduct our 1975 
person-to-person campaign among all employees to purchase 
United States Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 


The Department's current participation in the Federal 
Savings Bonds Program is only 48 per cent, and ranks sixth 
among Cabinet Agencies. We must make a vigorous effort 

to improve our performance in the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Employees may participate in that plan with as little as 
$3.75 per pay period. 


President Ford has stated, "I am confident that with the 
American people seeing what the problems are, that they 
will rally in this year as they have in the past to help 
in a program that not only helps the Government, but a 
program that at the same time helps themselves." 


The sale of Savings Bonds in 1974 provided a very substantial 
part of the financing of our Government. In 1975 it will be 
equally, if not more, important. 


I urge each of you to join me in participating personally 
in the Payroll Savings Plan. 


, AT RALLY—Featured at the Savings 
enol Bond campaign kick-off March 25 were 


Master of Ceremonies Lawrence D. Rus- 
Robert S. Ingersoll sell, PER/MGT/EX, top photo; the U.S. 
a Seanen Navy Ceremonial Band, directed by Ar- 
thur Accardo; and guest speaker Chris 
Hanburger of the Redskins. 


DONORS—Fifteen employees in the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs were among the 152 who answered the Department's 
appeal for the St. Patrick’s Day Bloodmobile on March 12. Seated, left to right, are Rose Carney, Vivian |. Crestwell, Frank 
Devine, and T.R. Martin. Standing, left to right, are Russell Graham, Robert Prosser, David 1. Kemp, George B. High, Theo- 
dore Austin, Harry Stein, and John Linden Martin. Also contributing blood but not present when the photo was taken were 
A. Ellen Shippy, Mary Esquivel, Alexander Watson, and Janina Slattery. Several other offices also were well represented. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer travelled to the Middle East, 
March 5-23. Mrs. Kissinger accom- 
panied her husband. On the trip from 
the Secretary’s personal staff were 
Parker Borg, Alvin Adams, Christine 
Vick, Karlene Knieps, Donna Car- 
lucci and Bonnie Long. Also travel- 
ling with him were Ambassador Rob- 
ert Anderson, Special Assistant for 
Press Relations (S/PRS); Edric 
Sherman, Steven Worrel, Richard 
Hecklinger, Bonnie Kuhr, Michelle 
Levering, Anda Lidums, Suzanne 
Butcher and Gahl Hodges of the Sec- 
retariat Staff (S/S-S); and Warren 
Littrel of the Executive Office (S/ 
S-EX). 

Previously, Ambassador Anderson 
had accompanied the Secretary to 
Houston on March 1 where the Sec- 
retary spoke before the Combined 
Service Clubs at the Shamrock Hil- 
ton Hotel, on the subject, “The U.S. 
and Latin America: The New Oppor- 
tunity.” 

Ambassador at Large Robert J. 
McCloskey headed the U.S. nego- 
tiating team for the Fourth Round of 
talks with the Spanish which took 
place in Washington, March 10-13. 
The Fifth Round began in Madrid 
on April 2. 

Lawrence Pezzullo has joined the 
staff of the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations (H) as a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. Mr. Pez- 
zulo is also acting as Special Assistant 
to Ambassador McCloskey in the ne- 
gotiations for renewal of agreements 
with Spain and Portugal. 

On February 25 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Kempton Jenkins, H, par- 
ticipated in Professor John Jackson’s 
seminar on Congress at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School in Ann 
Arbor. On March 7 Mr. Jenkins ad- 
dressed the Young Presidents Orga- 
nization in the Department on Con- 
gress and Foreign Policy. 

Herbert J. Spiro of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff (S/P) was an observer at 
a research program planning confer- 
ence on schistosomiasis, sponsored by 
the Edna McConnell Clark Founda- 
tion, in Castries, St. Lucia, February 
27 to March 2. He spoke to a group 
of senior business executives at the 
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HONORED—Winston Lord, center, Director of the Policy Planning Staff (S/P), re- 
cently presented the State Department’s Meritorious Honor Award to Marian Nida, 
S/P, and a Department of Defense Meritorious Honor Award for Civilian Service to 
Reginald Bartholomew, Deputy Director for Policy Planning, S/P. 


Brookings Institution on “Current For- 
eign Policy Objectives,” on March 12. 
Mr. Spiro gave a lecture on “De- 
tente?” at the Capital Campus of 
Pennsylvania State University in Har- 
risburg and addressed the Foreign 
Policy Association of Harrisburg on 
“Global Interdependence.” His book, 
Politics in Africa: Prospects South of 
the Sahara, first published by Pren- 
tice-Hall in 1962, was recently re- 
published by the Greenwood Press. 

Jan Kalicki has been detailed from 
ACDA to S/P as a Foreign Affairs 
Officer. 

On March 6, Charles Frank, S/P, 
spoke to the Brookings Institution 
Advance Study Program on Foreign 
Economic Policy as Viewed from the 
Executive. 

Stephen Ward has joined S/P as a 
Special Assistant for Speechwriting. 
Mr. Ward comes from NEA where 
he worked on Jordanian affairs. 

Frank V. Ortiz, formerly with ARA, 
is the new Deputy Executive Secre- 


tary in the Executive Secretariat 
(S/S). 

Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Refugee and Mi. 
gration Affairs (S/R), met with Brit- 
ish experts on refugee matters at the 
Royal Institute for International Af- 
fairs at Chatham House, London, 
England, on February 24. Mr. Kel- 
logg also addressed faculty members 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
University, February 25, on “Human- 
ism, Pragmatism: A U.S. View of 
Refugee Problems.” 

Mr. Kellogg visited Lebanon, Jor- 
dan and Israel from February 28 to 
March 11 where he consulted with 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) officials and in- 
spected refugee camps and other fa- 
cilities assisted by UNRWA. 

Participants in the 91st Annual 
Meeting of United HIAS (Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society) Service, held 
in New York City on March 9, heard 
congratulatory messages from Presi- 





dent Ford and Mr. Kellogg, read by 
Louis A. Wiesner, Director of the 
Office of Refugee and Migration Af- 
fairs (S/R:ORM). Others from 
ORM who attended included Law- 
rence A. Dawson, Chris C. Pappas 
and Ferris R. Jameson. 

Ambassador Sheldon B. Vance, 
Senior Adviser on International Nar- 
cotics Matters, served as the US. 
Representative to the 26th Session of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, which met in Geneva, 
February 18-28. 

On March 15, President Ford ac- 
corded the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador to John Norton Moore during 
the tenure of his service as Deputy 
Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent and Deputy Chief of Delegation 
at the Third United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea (D/LOS) 
being held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from March 17 through May 10. 

D/LOS staff members Myron Nord- 
quist, Roger H. Hull, J. Peter Bern- 
hart, Lilliana C. Williams, Marguerite 
Ziccardi and Barbara Miller are also 
in Geneva for the Law of the Sea 
Conference. 

President Ford’s commitment to 
equal employment opportunity was 
the topic of a March White House 
meeting attended by Samuel M. 
Pinckney, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Employment Opportunity 
(M/EEO), and members of the M/ 
EEO Staff. Mr. Pinckney also at- 
tended an interagency conference of 
all EEO Directors at Reston, Vir- 
ginia, in February. 

Margaret D. Anderson, of M/EEO, 
was one of the Department’s repre- 
sentatives at a conference on Black 
America and Foreign Affairs held at 
Howard University Law School. The 
conference, sponsored by an associa- 
tion of young blacks engaged in for- 
eign affairs, was developed to increase 
communication with senior black pro- 
fessionals active in foreign affairs and 


related fields. 


Administration 


John M. Thomas, Assistant Secre- 


tary for Administration, addressed the 
118th Class of Junior Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers on March 14. 

Mr. Thomas recently presented a 
30-year Length of Service Award to 
Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC). 

Fourteen Communications and Rec- 
ords (C&R) Assistant recruits recently 
began OC’s six-week C&R Operations 
Course. They are Stephen E. Auld- 
ridge, assigned to Tel Aviv; Donald 
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FOR SERVICE—Assistant Secretary for 
Administration John M. Thomas, left, 
presents a 30-year Length of Service 
Award to Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Communications. 


A. Becker, Beirut; Bill 
Brussels; Frederick W. Elmendorf, 
Saigon; Russell A. Gagnon, Addis 
Ababa; Lawrence J. Krause, London; 
Gary A. Mancinelli, Dacca; Bradley 
J. Rosendahl, Ankara; Raymond F. 
Schoenberg, Hong Kong; Patrick J. 
Seney, Guatemala; Stephanie A. 
Stratton, London; Arelia M. Sykes, 
New Delhi; James E. Williams, Sai- 
gon; and Clarence E. Workman, 
Paris. 

Joseph F. Acquavella, C&R, as- 
signed to Peking, completed a three- 
week course in the maintenance of 
the XEROX-4000 Copier at the 
manufacturer’s training center near 
Leesburg, Virginia. 

Communications Electronics Officer 
(CEO) Ned Z. Paes of the Programs 
and Engineering Division (OC/PE) 
began a seven-week course in the 
maintenance of cryptographic equip- 
ment at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Texas. 

CEOs David P. Borter and Albert 
A. Debnar attended a two-week course 
in the maintenance of the electronic 
PABX at the manufacturer’s training 
center in Des Plaines, Illinois. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC/P were Rose M. Thomas, 
Gary Jones, Ruth Henderson, and 
Manuel Arismendi. All are working 
in OC/P’s Surface Pouch Unit in 
Newington, Virginia. 

Cathleen Foster transferred to 
OC/T from BF/FS/P. 

Leland K. Atkins, OC/PE, and 
Thelma R. Berry, OC/T, received 
20-year Length of Service Awards. 

Paul D. Robinson, OC/T and Ce- 
celia A. Cooper, OC/P, were awarded 
Quality Step Increases. 


L. Brown, 


Willard McLaughlin, Chief of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion (PBR), attended a conference 
on “The Future of Printing Tech- 
nology” at Andover, Mass., Febru- 
ary 23-25. 

Stanley Dean, printing liaison for 
PBR, attended a computer compo- 
sition seminar on March 4. 

Annie Kenney, Carlene Pryor and 
Yvonne Johnson of PBR’s Correspon- 
dence/Composition Section completed 
instruction on the IBM composer 
magnetic tape justifying equipment in 
March. 

Donald Degan, PBR Operations 
Branch, attended the Printing Indus- 
try of America’s Graphics Arts Show 
in Charlotte, N.C., March 12-14. 

Sheron Harris and Jocelyn M. Jones 
of PBR have completed FSI’s Basic 
Skills and Techniques course and the 
Beginning Stenography course, respec- 
tively. 

Ralph H. LeGrande, PBR, has been 
detailed to the President’s Clemency 
Board for about four months. 

Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) Interpreting Branch personnel 
conducted two weeks of testing in 
New York City to recruit additional 
free-lance escort interpreters for the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change program and the Japanese 
and Soviet technical exchange pro- 
grams. Two examining teams consist- 
ing of Stephanie van Reigersberg, Paul 
Kovenock, Cyril Muromcew and Alec 
Toumayan were involved in the test- 
ing at different times. Former FSO 
Eric Kocher, Associate Dean of the 
School of International Affairs at Co- 
lumbia University, was interested in 
the effort and personally set up two 
days of interviews and tests at Co- 
lumbia. 

Various bilateral negotiations took 
place in the Department in late Feb- 
ruary and March, with interpreting 
provided by OPR/LS: U.S.-Mexico 
textile talks—interpreters Sophia Por- 
son, Donald Barnes, and Jose De 
Seabra; U.S.-Soviet environmental 
talks—Mr. Muromcew; U.S.-Vene- 
zuela aviation talks and U.S.-Brazil 
negotiations on coffee—Neil Seiden- 
man; U.S.-Spain base negotiations— 
A. J. Hervas; U.S.-Bolivia aviation 
talksx—Mr. De Seabra; U.S.-Soviet 
fisheries talks at Wood’s Hole, Massa- 
chusetts—Alexis Obolensky. 

Mr. Barnes, OPR/LS Interpreting 
Branch Chief, accompanied then Act- 
ing Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll to 
several meetings and functions con- 
nected with the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. 

Mr. De Seabra and Helen Kaps of 
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OPR/LS attended a course at FSI 
on the Cultural Dimensions of For- 
eign Affairs. Ms. Porson was a panel- 
ist on the course program on March 
19. 

Ms. van Reigersberg interpreted 
for a NATO Study Group on Night 
Vision at Fort Belvoir, March 17-21. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Peter 
Afanasenko visited Houston to help 
with preparation for the U.S.-Soviet 
joint space flight. 

Sam Maggio of OPR/LS spent 
March 18 and 19 on Capitol Hill in- 
terpreting for a North Atlantic Sub- 
committee meeting. 

The North Pacific Fur Seal Con- 
ference met in Washington for three 
weeks in March. A Japanese and Rus- 
sian language staff of 16, mostly con- 
tractors, provided the interpreting and 
translating under the direction of 
OPR/LS Assistant Chief Nora Lejins. 
Other OPR/LS staff who participated 
were Loralyn Andersen, Manabu Fu- 
kuda, and Dimitry Zarechnak, the lat- 
ter two serving as reviewing officers. 
Former OPR/LS Translating Branch 
Chief Marcella Woerheide served as 
night shift supervisor. 

The triennial National Meeting of 
COSERV (the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors) was held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, March 9-12; 
OPR/LS staff members Porson, Mu- 
romcew, Seidenman and Barnes at- 
tended various sessions, wtih the latter 
participating on a panel on the sub- 
ject of escort interpreters. 

Galina Tunik of OPR/LS remained 
in Moscow with the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty negotiations. Dimitri 
Arensburger, Lawrence Burrell and 
William Krimer, remained in Geneva 
with the SALT and related talks; 
they were joined in mid-March by 
Ms. Andersen of OPR/LS and cleared 
free-lance interpreter Valerian Obo- 
lensky. 


African Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy addressed the Tampa 
Bay Council on Foreign Relations, 
February 26, and the Miami Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, February 
27. He also addressed the FSI Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy on March 
11. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
A. James led the U.S. observer dele- 
gation to the Economic Commission 
on Africa meeting held in Nairobi, 
Kenya. He also visited Tanzania, 
Malawi and Burundi during his trip 
from February 21 to March 18. 
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Ambassadors here on consultation 
recently included Shirley Temple 
Black, Ghana; Ambassador-designate 
Donald B. Easum, Nigeria; and John 
E. Reinhardt, former Ambassador to 
Nigeria. 

Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel 
arrived in Addis Ababa to assume his 
new duties on March 8. 

Ambassador Roger Kirk departed 
Mogadiscio on February 20 and as- 
sumed his new duties in the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search on March 10. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director for 
East African Affairs (AF/E), ad- 
dressed the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy at FSI on the Horn of Africa. 

Daniel Waterman, Country Officer 
for the Sudan, also spoke to a group 
at FSI on the same subject. 

Gregory Gay, Country Officer for 
Tanzania and Kenya, held a series of 
discussions with the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Pine Mountain, Georgia. 

Henry Janin, Country Officer for 
Malawi and Zambia, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Lusaka, Blan- 
tyre and South Africa. 

Gilbert Kulick, Country Officer for 
Somalia and Assistant Officer for 
Ethiopia, returned recently from a trip 


to Mogadiscio, Addis 
Asmara. 

Joann Rice, Secretary, AF/E, has 
joined the staff of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs. 

Shirley Hampton, a new employee 
with the Department has joined the 
AF/EX secretarial team. 

Daniel H. Simpson, Country Of- 
ficer for Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, has left AF/S to become 
AF Staff Assistant. 

W. Paul O'Neill, Jr., of AF/S re- 
tired effective January 31, and will 
remain on as an FSR until April 30. 


Ababa, and 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C. Iklé ap- 


peared on March 5 before the Sub- 
committee on International Security 
and Scientific Affairs of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Dr. Iklé spoke on April 9 to a con- 
ference on the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, sponsored by the Arms Con- 
trol Association. The meeting took 
place in the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building and was hosted by Senator 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.). He also 
spoke before the Conference for Ed- 


! 
TO MAURITANIA—Assistant Chief of Protocol Hampton Davis, left, swears in Holsey 


G. Handyside as the new Ambassador to Mauritania on March 13. The envoy’s sister, 
Mrs. Barbara Reichle, holds the Bible. 
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itors and Broadcasters, April 14, and 
at the U.S. Naval Academy, April 23. 

The SALT Standing Consultative 
Commission (SCC) reconvened in 
Geneva on March 24. ACDA person- 
nel attending the session were U.S. 
Commissioner Sidney N. Graybeal, 
Special Assistant for SALT; Lt. Col. 
Frank DeSimone, NWT; James W. 
Milner, NWT; Barbara J. Givens, 
D/SALT; and Katherine Glazer, IR. 

The Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions Negotiations (MBFR) 
will recess on April 21. Returning to 
Washington will be Assistant Director 
Robert Behr, MEA; Peter Sharfman, 
MEA;; Avis Bohlen, IR; and Martha 
Kaulaity, IR. 

Arva Floyd, a senior Foreign Serv- 
ice officcr currently serving in the 
Office of Regional Politico-Military 
Affairs in the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of European Affairs, has been 
‘named Deputy Assistant Director of 
the International Relations Bureau. 
Mr. Floyd, who has most recently 
worked on CSCE matters in Geneva, 
assumed his new duties on March 24. 

Charles Van Doren, Chief of the 
Non-Proliferation Staff in IR was des- 
ignated Deputy Assistant Director for 
Non-Proliferation, International Re- 
lations Bureau, effective March 24. 

Dale Oyster has been selected to 
fill the newly created position of Chief 
of the Nuclear Technology Division of 
NWT. Mr. Oyster has been in Re- 


search and Development Manage- 
ment for a number of years as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
as Head of the Systems Operations 
Division of the Rand Corporation, as 
Manager of Advanced Systems for 
North American Rockwell Corpora- 
tion, and most recently as acting Dep- 
uty Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

James R. Mathews has transferred 
to ACDA from AID, where he has 
been Chief of Physical Security for 
the past several years. He will be 
Agency Security Officer. Mr. Math- 
ews has been in the Government since 
1960 as an examiner with the Social 
Security Administration, an investi- 
gator with Civil Service Commission 
and since 1965 as a Security Officer 
with the State Department and more 
recently with AID. 

Keith Reinecker, ACDA Security 
Officer, retired at the end of March 
after 30 years of government service. 
Mr. Reinecker was presented a cer- 
tificate of appreciation by ACDA Di- 
rector Iklé for his service to the 
Agency since 1962. 

Recently ACDA speaking engage- 
ments included those of Admiral 
Thomas D. Davies, NWT, at the Na- 
tional Defense College, Kingston, 
Ontario, April 14; and Roger Pajak 
as a member of State Department 
team speaking in the Kansas/Mis- 
souri area, April 14-18. 


Director General's Office 


Herbert E. Weiner, Special As- 
sistant for Employee-Management 
Relations, and Paul M. Coran, At- 
torney-Advisor (L/M), attended a 
conference on February 27 and 28, 
sponsored by the Society of Federal 
Labor Relations Professionals. Presi- 
dent Ford’s approval of Amendments 
to Executive Order 11491 governing 
“Labor-Management Relations in the 
Federal Service,’ recent decisions of 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Labor-Management Relations and 
analogous Canadian experience in 
public sector employee-management 
relations were discussed. 

Peter S. Bridges has replaced Rob- 
ert E. Barbour as Chief of the Per- 
formance Evaluation Division (PE) 
in PCE. Mr. Barbour has been as- 
signed to EUR/WE as Office Director. 
Mr. Bridges, formerly Chief of the 
Foreign Service Policy Studies Divi- 
sion, has been detailed for the past 
several weeks to the Murphy Com- 
mission to work on personnel matters 
prior to assuming his new duties. 

The staff of PCE/PE is catching 
its breath after getting the promotion 
list out earlier than any time in recent 
years. Negotiations on a possible new 
OER form are well underway. 


Thomas J. Ranson, formerly Dep- 
uty Chief, has been named Acting 
Chief of the Policy and Planning Divi- 
sion of PCE, replacing Clifford M. 
Hailey, who retired January 31. 

John R. Ferchak has assumed his 
duties as Director of the Executive 
and Professional Placement Division 
(EPPS) in PCE. He served formerly 
as Deputy Director of the division. 
Mr. Ferchak visited New York City 
on February 21 in connection with the 
forthcoming brochure outlining the 
services offered by EPPS. He also met 
with the president of TH, Inc., a 
major firm that specializes in assisting 
U.S. industry in providing onward 
employment for those leaving its rolls. 

In the Junior Officer Branch, Jesse 
E. Clear has replaced Nicholas S. 
Baskey as counselor to FSO/R-6/8 
and FSSO-4/8 administrative cone 
officers, and Mary Regan succeeded 
Joyce Moser as secretary. 

Verna Smith has joined the EUR 
Assignments Branch as personnel tech- 
nician. 


At the request of CA/FS, FSI has 
established a special week-long train- 
ing course for Foreign Service person- 
nel counselors. Twenty-two of the 


LAGOS—Before assuming his new duties as Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
in the Department, Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, left, exchanged notes with Ni- 
gerian Commissioner for External Affairs Arikpo bringing into force a new United 
States-Nigeria investment guarantee agreement. 
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Division’s current 26 counseling and 
supervisory officers have participated 
in one of the two sessions held so far. 
More sessions are planned for the re- 
maining present counseling officers 
and future new ones. 

FSO Joseph Terranova, Jr., who 
has been serving as a senior Deputy 
Examiner and program chairman for 
the Lateral Entry Program, is being 
reassigned to SY/EX. 

Traveling panels of the Board of 
Examiners will visit a number of 
cities across the United States during 
the March-June period, administer- 
ing oral examinations to approxi- 
mately 600 FSO/FSIO candidates 
who were successful in the December 
1974 written examination. The pan- 
els for FSO candidates will have a 
mixed functional field composition. 

Panel I, visiting Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta, will 
have Deputy Examiners Francis R. 
Starrs, Nancy Ostrander, Elaine 
Schunter and Borrie Hyman, with 
Mr. Hyman departing to his new as- 
signment to London after April 1. 

Panel II, going to Boston, Los An- 
geles, Kansas City and Denver, will 
consist of Deputy Examiners Royal 
E. Carter, Douglas Marshall, Richard 
J. Harrington and Myles L. Greene. 
Mr. Harrington will continue from 
the Los Angeles stop to Honolulu to 
convene an examining panel there. 

Panel III, composed of Deputy Ex- 
aminers Robert B. Hill, Alan R. 
Thompson, Leon Lederer II, and 
Ward L. Christensen, will travel to 
Boston, Seattle, and Chicago. 

The USIA panel began examina- 
tions at Boston on March 3 and will 
subsequently visit San Francisco, Dal- 
las and Chicago with Deputy Execu- 
tive Director (USIA) Jack W. Jer- 
gens, Deputy Examiners Betsy A. 
Fitzgerald, Archie S. Lang and N. 
Marbury Efimenco participating. 

Candice M. Steeler has joined 
PER/MGT/OSD as a Secretary. 

Jean Johnson left PER/MGT/OSD 
on February 15 for CU. 

Carman C. Williams, a member of 
the 116th junior officer class, has as- 
sumed her duties as Special Assistant 
in the office of Executive and Profes- 
sional Placement Services. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
accompanied the Congressional dele- 
gation that visited Viet-Nam and 
Cambodia, February 25 to March 3. 
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MANILA—Ambassador William H. Sullivan presents the 1974 Secretary of the Year 
Award to FSSO Marie J. Stephens on Feb. 25, Miss Stephens received a check for 
$500 and a certificate signed by Secretary Kissinger. 


On March 10, Mr. Habib addressed 
the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York on “The U.S. and East 
Asia: Change and Continuity.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., addressed business, 
university and world affairs groups in 
the San Francisco area on February 
19 and 20. He spoke at a U.S.-China 
Trade Conference in Seattle on Feb- 
ruary 27, and participated in an East 
Asian Seminar with academic spe- 
cialists on the area at Airlie House on 
March 14 and 15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester E. 
Edmond addressed the Southern Cot- 
ton Association in Memphis, March 
14, on “Changing Perceptions of 
Japan and the U.S.-Japanese Rela- 
tionship.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller taped a television inter- 
view on the subject of Indochina with 
the British Broadcasting Company on 
March 15. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy, spoke on re- 
cent international economic develop- 
ments at the EA/NEA Labor Attaché 
Conference in New Delhi on March 
22. Mr. Geber made particular refer- 
ence in his remarks to energy, infla- 
tion and recession. 

Leo J]. Moser, Director for Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea and the Pacific, represented 
the United States at the OECD trade 


committee’s examination of New Zea- 


land’s current trade policies at Paris 
on March 14 and 15. 

Richard H. Imus, Deputy Director 
of EA’s Economic Policy Office, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Plenary Meeting of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific in New Delhi, 
February 25 to March 8. 

John J. Taylor, People’s Republic 
of China and Mongolia Affairs, was 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
March 19-26, participating in the 
“China Seminar” with groups spon- 
sored by the Rand Corporation and 
in classes at the University of South- 
ern California and at UCLA. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Caroline Hasen- 
kamp, going as Budget and Fiscal Of- 
ficer from Rabat to Jakarta; William 
Levis, Building Services Specialist at 
Jakarta, on home leave round trip; 
and Andrea Nelson, going to Bang- 
kok as Administrative Assistant. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. En- 
ders traveled to Rome on March 16 
for consultations on international en- 
ergy policy coordination. He pro- 
ceeded to Brussels on March 18 for 
further discussions on grain reserves 
and then to Paris where he led the 
U.S. Delegation to the meeting of the 
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International Energy Agency, March 
19 and 20. 

In an address before the U.S.-Japan 
Trade Council on March 14, Mr. 
Enders discussed a broad range of 
multilateral and bilateral economic 
issues of mutual U.S.-Japanese con- 
cern. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified on February 26 be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments on the impact of the Byrd 
amendment and on the possible eco- 
nomic effect of reimposing import 
sanctions against Rhodesian chrome. 

On March 11, Mr. Katz testified 
before the House Subcommittee on 
Energy and Power to discuss the re- 
lationship between the international 
aspects of the President’s energy pro- 
gram and the Energy Authorities Act 
now pending before Congress. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ray- 
mond J. Waldmann met with govern- 
ment officials in Tokyo, Canberra, 
and Wellington to discuss the forth- 
coming IMCO Maritime Satellite 
Conference. He was joined in these 
discussions by Frank Urbany of the 
Office of Telecommunications Policy. 
Mr. Waldmann also met with avia- 
tion authorities in Wellington and 
with shipping authorities in Tokyo 
and Canberra to review the status of 
the UNCTAD Code of Conduct for 
Liner Conferences. 

Mr. Waldmann led a delegation to 
Moscow to discuss the U.S. approach 
to the IMCO Conference. This fol- 
lowed a third round of negotiations in 
The Hague on civil aviation matters. 

John J. O'Neill, Jr., Director of the 
Office of International Communica- 
tions Policy (EB/TD), led a US. 
team which held bilateral discussions 
with European governments prepara- 
tory to an intergovernmental confer- 
ence in April which will consider es- 
tablishment of a new international 
organization to provide a global mari- 
time communications satellite system. 

The conference, which will be held 
under IMCO aegis, is in response to 
widespread recognition that the ap- 
plication of satellite technology to 
maritime communications offers the 
possibility of a vastly improved capa- 
bility for safety and distress messages 
and fleet management. 

On March 5 and 6, Gordon Huff- 
cutt, EB/TD, led a U.S. team in bi- 
lateral discussions at Bonn in prep- 
aration for the International Tele- 
communication Union’s Regional Low 
and Medium Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference. The results of the Con- 
ference, to be held in October and 
November this year, could have seri- 
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FSO HONORED—Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Commercial Affairs and Bus- 
iness Activities Joel W. Biller, left, pre- 
sents a Superior Honor Award to Joseph 
D. McLaughlin who was cited for his 
outstanding contributions to the export 
expansion programs of the Departments 
of State and Commerce. 


ous effects on the 35 U.S. broadcast- 
ing operations in the FRG and Ber- 
lin. Another meeting is expected dur- 
ing late July or early August. 

Arthur L. Freeman, EB/TD. was 
the U.S. Representative at a meeting 
of the Africa Plan Committee held 
in Kinshasa, February 12-20. The 
Committee, which meets quadrien- 
nially, is a Study Group of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, 
and has as its principal purpose the 
development of a general plan for the 
regional international telecommunica- 
tion network to help governments of 
the region plan international tele- 
communications services. 

Michael H. Styles, Director, Office 
of Aviation served as Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation for consultations with 
the Government of Venezuela, Feb- 
ruary 24-28. Consultations were re- 
quested by the Government of Vene- 
zuela in order to review the air 
transport operations under the bilat- 
eral agreement in the light of cur- 
rent U.S. policy. He was assisted by 
Al Rimas of the Aviation Negotiations 
Division (EB/OA/AN). 

At the request of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, negotiations were held in 
Washington March 17-20 regarding 
the operation of the newly designated 
U.S. carrier to Austria. Mr. Styles 
headed the U.S. delegation and was 
assisted by James B. Magnor of EB/ 
OA/AN. 

A third round of negotiations was 
held in Washington with the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia, March 10-14. Wil- 
liam B. Cobb, Jr., Assistant Chief of 
EB/OA/AN, served as Chairman of 


the U.S. Delegation. He was assisted 
by Mr. Rimas of that Division. Fur- 
ther progress was made in resolving 
outstanding issues. 

Richard K. Bank, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, delivered a talk 
in Seattle, February 27, on the Chi- 
nese merchant marine, Chinese port 
facilities and U.S.-P.R.C. maritime 
relations before a seminar sponsored 
by the National Council for U-S.- 
China Trade and the Seattle Port 
Authority. 

From March 10 through 14, Mr. 
Bank was a member of the U.S. Del- 
egation which participated in talks in 
Moscow with USSR _ government 
representatives on the implementation 
of various aspects of the 1972 Agree- 
ment between the United States and 
the USSR Regarding Certain Mari- 
time Matters. 

Paul H. Boeker, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance 
and Development, was the keynote 
speaker at the Dallas Foreign Policy 
Conference February 18. The con- 
ference was jointly sponsored by the 
Dallas Council on World Affairs and 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Boeker addressed the topic: “The 
Commercial Challenge: U.S. Business 
and the World Economy.” 

On March 3 and 4, Mr. Boeker 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
OECD Committee on Investment and 
Multinational Enterprises (CIME) 
in Paris. This new investment com- 
mittee was agreed upon at the No- 
vember meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in Special Session (XCSS). 

Maynard W. Glitman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy, went to Geneva Febru- 
ary 11-13 to attend the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee meetings. These 
meetings opened the current round of 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 

On February 26 Mr. Glitman testi- 
fied before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs on trade relations 
with the Latin American countries. 
He was the U.S. representative to the 
OECD Trade Committee meeting in 
Paris, March 4 and 5, where problems 
in international trade policy were dis- 
cussed. On March 11, he addressed 
the IA-ECOSOC meeting in Wash- 
ington on the Trade Act of 1974. 

William Clark, Jr., Chief of the 
Special Trade Activities and Com- 
mercial Treaties Division, attended 
OECD Government Procurement con- 
sultations in Paris, February 12-22. 
He also attended consultations in Brus- 
sels, March 9-12, to discuss counter- 
vailing duty problems. 

Also from that Division, Michael 
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A. Nayor lectured on International 
Trade Activities at Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, New York, the week of 
March 3-7 as part of the State 
Department’s Scholar-Diplomat Ex- 
change Program. Mr. Nayor also had 
a number of appearances with the 
media and crisis organizations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel W. 
Biller, Commercial Affairs and Busi- 
ness Activities, was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the first session of 
the U.S.-Saudi Arabia Joint Commis- 
sion on Economic Cooperation held 
in Washintgon, February 26 and 27; 
Mr. Biller also participated in the 
second session of the U.S.-Iran Joint 
Commission held in Washington 
March 3 and 4. 

Harvey J. Winter, Director, Office 
of Business Practices, served as head 
of the U.S. Delegation to an Extraor- 
dinary Session of the Coordination 
Committee of the World Intellectual 
Property Organization (WIPO) in 
Geneva on February 18. With the 
support of the United States, the 
Committee elected the Ivory Coast 
candidate as Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of WIPO for a four-year period. 

Mr. Winter also headed the US. 
Delegation to a meeting of the WIPO 
Permanent Committee on a Legal- 
Technical Program for the Acquisi- 
tion by Developing Countries of 
Technology Related to Industrial 
Property, which met from March 17 
to 21. Among other things, the Com- 
mittee reviewed a Model Law for 
Developing Countries on Inventions 
and Know-How, and a proposal for 
a publication to facilitate the transfer 
of technology to developing countries 
through license agreements. 

Julianne McLeod and Velma Jean 
Thomas recently entered on duty in 
International Resources and Food 
Policy. Also, Wilma Dene Brown has 
joined the staff of International Com- 
munications Policy. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., accompanied by Dwight 
Mason, Deputy Director, Office of 


Inter-American Programs (CU/ 
ARA), visited Venezuela, February 
27 to March 1, to attend the Regional 
Conference of Public Affairs Officers 
at Maracay. 

Mr. Richardson welcomed dele- 
gates to the Fourth National Con- 
ference of the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors (COSERV). The confer- 
ence was held at the Mayflower Ho- 
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CITED—John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, presents the Department’s Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation to the National 
Council for Community Services to In- 
ternational Visitors (COSERV) at a lunch- 
eon March 9. Accepting the award for 
COSERV is Mrs. Alex W. Chilton, Jr., 
President. 


tel March 9-12 and was attended by 
many CU staff members. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lee T. 
Stull represented the Department at 
the opening session of the 1975 Con- 
ference for Senior Fulbright-Hays 
Scholars from Abroad at Meridian 
House on March 17. 


The United States Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs held its 73rd 
meeting in Washington February 25. 
The Commission considered in closed 
session the scope and effectiveness of 
the U.S.-People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) exchange program. During 
the course of the discussion, the Com- 
mission heard reports from Jan Carol 
Berris, Program Associate, National 
Committee for U.S.-China Relations; 
Anne Keatley, Staff Director, Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Communication 
with the PRC; and Kingman Brew- 
ster, Jr., President of Yale University. 

Arthur Minnich represented CU 
and the Department at the National 
Bicentennial Conference in Washing- 
ton, February 24-26. The conference, 
which included a White House recep- 
tion, was attended by representatives 
of the 55 State and Territory Bicen- 
tennial Commissions and of nongov- 
ernmental organizations and _ cor- 
porate enterprises. President Ford 
addressed the conference. 

Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), participated 
in the Norwegian Atlantic Commit- 
tee’s Leangkollen Seminar on Nor- 
wegian security policy, conducted 
near Oslo, February 16-21, and 
spoke on the “Future of U.S.-Euro- 
pean Relations.” He also spoke on 


NEW DELHI—Conferring at a session of the Indo-American Joint Subcommission 
meeting here, which was held Feb. 3-5, are, left to right, Daniel O. Newberry, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Near Eastern and South Asian Programs, Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; Lee T. Stull, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs; and Professor Rasheeduddin Khan, Professor of Political Science, 


Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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PRAGUE—U.S. Embassy representatives approach the grave of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk in Lany, Czechoslovakia, to commemorate the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of the first President of Czechoslovakia. Left to right are Chargé d’Affaires and 
Mrs. Jack Perry, Political Officer Clifford Brody, Political Officer Norman Frisbie, and 


General Services Officer Jerrell Keathley. 


“Detente, Cultural Relations and the 
CSCE” on February 23 at the “At- 
lantic Relations in 1975” conference 
which was held at Eastbourne, Eng- 
land, and was arranged by the Cul- 
tural Affairs Office of the U.S. Em- 
bassy, in cooperation with the British 
Atlantic Group of Young Politicians. 

Jane Alden, CU/OPP, attended the 
Ninth Annual Convention of Teach- 
ers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages, held in Los Angeles March 
4-8. Mrs. Alden also chaired a dis- 
cussion group on English for Special 
Purposes. 

Gilbert Anderson, CU/OPP, par- 
ticipated in a conference on “Fund- 
ing for International Education” 
held at Columbia University on Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14. The conference was 
sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment and the State University of 
New York, and included speakers 
from the Ford and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations, national educational research 
and area studies organizations, as well 
as federal agency representatives. 

William Pryce, Office of East Eu- 
ropean Programs, visited Leningrad, 


Warsaw and Belgrade for consulta- 
tions March 8-22. 

Harriet Elam, Office of Youth, 
Student and Special Programs (CU/ 
YSS) , attended the U.S. Youth Coun- 
cil-sponsored international education 
seminar on the Middle East Crisis— 
U.S. Interest and Options, held in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in 
late February. These seminars began 
in February 1973 and are organized 
across the U.S. to touch on all issues 
of international concern. They are an 
attempt to increase the international 
perspective of American youth as well 
as to prepare them for participation 
in CU-funded programs with their 
counterparts abroad. 

David Hitchcock, Director, Office 
of East Asian Programs (CU/EA), 
visited New York City February 3 
and 4 for consultations with the Japan 
Society, the Institute of International 
Education and the Asia Society. He 
also discussed CU programs with fac- 
ulty members at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Albert Ball, CU/EA, participated 
in a meeting of the Japan Founda- 


tion’s American Advisory Committee 
held at the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington on March 8. The com- 
mittee presented recommendations on 
grant applications submitted to the 
Japan Foundation. 

Kenneth W. Chard, Program Of- 
ficer in the Office of African Pro- 
grams, returned on March 10 from a 
four-week familiarization visit to 
countries in Central Africa. 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Private Co- 
operation (CU/PC) visited New 
York City March 7 for consultations 
with the American Management As- 
sociation. 

Herbert M. Meyers, Assistant Di- 
rector, CU/PC, attended the Inter- 
national Study Seminar which was 
held in Brussels during the week of 
February 24. Also attending were 52 
other private sector and federal execu- 
tives participating in this year’s Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Personnel In- 
terchange Program. 

Robert E. McCarthy, Special As- 
sistant, CU/PC, has been assigned to 
CU’s Office of Eastern European 
Programs. His replacement is Donn F. 
Barrett, formerly a member of the 
Freedom of Information Staff in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

W. E. Weld, Jr., Staff Director of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission (CU/ 
ACS), briefed the Santa Fe (New 
Mexico) Council on International 
Relations on the work of the Advisory 
Commission on February 19. The fol- 
lowing day he visited the Depart- 
ment’s Reception Center in New Or- 
leans and spoke with the Chairman of 
the New Orleans Council for Inter- 
national Visitors. 

Zula Peperis has joined the staff of 
CU/ACS as secretary to Mr. Weld. 
She replaced Margaret Louis, who is 
now with the Office of Protocol. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. Hart- 
man visited Europe February 15 to 
24. From February 16 to 18 Mr. Hart- 
man accompanied the Secretary on 
brief visits to Geneva, London, Zur- 
ich and Paris for talks with govern- 
ment leaders following the Secretary’s 
trip to the Middle East. On Febru- 
ary 20 Mr. Hartman and Counselor 
of the Department Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt gave a briefing to the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels and from 
February 20 to 23 the two attended a 
conference on the subject of detente 
in Ditchley, England. 

Mr. Hartman again traveled to 
Europe from March 5 to 15. He ac- 
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companied the Secretary to London 
March 5 and 6 and participated in 
discussions on the Cyprus situation be- 
tween the Secretary and Greek For- 
eign Minister Bitsios in Brussels on 
March 7. Mr. Hartman then traveled 
to Ankara with Secretary Kissinger 
and stopped briefly in Athens and 
Bonn for consultations en route back 
to the United States. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein was a member of a 
Face-to-Face panel at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel before the International 
Studies Association on February 20. 
The panel discussed executive-legis- 
lative relations in the field of foreign 
policy. Other panel members were 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary; Congress- 
man Les Aspin (D.-Wisconsin) and 
Carl Marcy, former Chief of Staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

On March 1, Mr. Lowenstein spoke 
at a conference in Perugia, Italy, 
sponsored by the Italian Institute of 
Foreign Relations, the Bologna Cen- 
ter of the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns Hopkins 
University, and USIS. On March 2 
he lectured to students at the Bologna 
Center on “The United States and 
Europe in a Changing World Sys- 
tem.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Armitage addressed the National War 
class February 7 on “Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union.” 

Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, and 
Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director, 
Office of Canadian Affairs (EUR/ 
CAN), visited North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD) head- 
quarters at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, on March 10 for discussions 
with General Lucius Clay, J[r., 
CINCNORAD, and other NORAD 
officers. 

During March Ambassador Peter 
H. Dominick and Ambassador-desig- 
nate Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., were 
in the Department for consultations 
prior to departing for their new as- 
signments as Chiefs of Mission in 
Switzerland and Austria, respectively. 

Ambassador John P. Humes, who 
completed five years of service in 
Austria on March 6, visited the De- 
partment for consultations March 17 
to 19. 

Ambassador Wells Stabler com- 
pleted consultations in the Depart- 
ment and departed on March 10 for 
his new post as U.S. envoy to Spain. 

Alan W. Lukens, Director, Office of 
Iberian Affairs (EUR/IB), consulted 
with U.S. and foreign officials in Por- 
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tugal and Spain and participated in 
the fourth round of the Spanish base 
negotiations, February 3-18. 

Carroll Brown, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs (EUR/EE), represented the 
Bureau at the Regional Economic/ 
Commercial Conference held in Ber- 
lin February 25-28. Following the 
Conference, he visited Warsaw, Poz- 
nan, Krakow, Vienna, Budapest and 
Prague. 

Sandra Y. Ulmer, former secretary 
to the Director, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), has 


been assigned as secretary to the Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Canadian 
Affairs, EUR. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director, Office of 
OECD, European Community and 


Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
(EUR/RPE), headed the U.S. Dele- 
gation to meetings of the IEA Stand- 
ing Group on Producer-Consumer 
Relations in Paris, February 16-19 
and March 6 and 7. Mr. Preeg re- 
turned to Paris in March to attend 
the IEA Governing Board Meeting 
and traveled to Brussels for consul- 
tations with U.S. and foreign officials. 

Melvin H. Levine, Officer in 
Charge of Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development Affairs, 
attended the OECD Economic Pol- 
icy Committee meeting in Paris on 
March 6 and 7 and the OECD Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Special Session 
on March 10-12. Following these 
meetings he accompanied Under Sec- 
retary Charles Robinson to Bonn and 


HELSINKi—When he arrived here March 10 Ambassador to Finland Mark Evans 
Austad received a welcome pat on the chin from four-year-old Richard Irons, son 
of Labor/Political Officer Alden H. Irons, who was among those greeting the Austads 
at the airport. (Photo copyrighted by Pressfoto of Helsinki.) 
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NEW ENVOYS—Left, Assistant Chief of Protocol William R. Codus, left, swears in Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr., as the new Ambassa- 
dor to Austria as Mrs. Buchanan looks on. Center, Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell administers the oath of office to 
Wells Stabler, new Ambassador to Spain, as Mrs. Stabler looks on. Right, Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., left, swears in 
Peter H. Dominick, right, as the new Ambassador to Switzerland as Mrs. Dominick holds the Bible. The ceremonies were held 
in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms last month. 


Brussels for talks with German and 
EC officials, March 12-14. 

Geoffrey Wolfe, EUR/RPE, at- 
tended a meeting of NATO economic 
intelligence officials on February 20 
and 21 in Brussels. While in Europe, 
Mr. Wolfe also consulted with the 
U.S. Missions to the OECD and the 
European Communities. 

Robert L. Barry has joined EUR/ 
SOV as a Deputy Director. He was 
previously detailed to USIA as Chief 
of the USSR Division of the Voice of 
America. 

Rita Champagne, EUR/SOV, was 
in Geneva during February on a tem- 
porary assignment to the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE). 

Barbara A. La Brie recently as- 
sumed her new duties as secretary to 
the Director, EUR/SOV. 

Vicki Thomas and Gloria Kilgore 
have joined the staff of EUR/SOV. 

Benjamin Tua has joined the staff 
of the Economic Section of EUR/ 
SOV. He was previously assigned to 
CU/WE. 

Debra Smith has left EUR/SOV 
on maternity leave. 

Maria Carrillo, EUR/SOV, has 
been assigned to the U.S. Mission to 
NATO at Brussels. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Maxwell K. Berry, Chairman, Near 
East and North Africa Area Studies, 


FSI, attended the Symposium on 
Arab-Jewish Symbiosis at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, March 2-4. 
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Linda Springer has _ transferred 
from the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, to the staff of FSI’s Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar. 

Newly appointed Language In- 
structors at FSI include the follow- 
ing: 

Spanish—Pedro Alvarez, Rodrigo 
Canadas, Gladys Gaviria, Marcoan- 
tonio Real and Blanca Wingate. 

French—Viviane Russell and Fran- 
coise Velez. 

Punjabi—Rajinder Keith and Mo- 
hinder Marwaha. 

Chinese—Lily L. Levin. 

Hebrew—Channa Seikovicz. 


YOKOHAMA—Dr. Howard Levy, center, 
Director of the FSi Japanese Language 
School here, is shown at an anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the 
Kokusai Danwa Kai (International Speak- 
ing Society) with two other founding 
members of the Society, Shigetaro Na- 
kane, left, and Kenji Sada. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


Webster B. Todd, Jr., Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance, trav- 
elled to Jamaica, Bolivia and Mexico, 
March 7-22, primarily to review the 
production and shipment of narcotics 
from abroad to the United States. In 
Jamaica, Mr. Todd reviewed the suc- 
cess of operation Buccaneer, which 
dealt with marijuana. While in Bo- 
livia, he discussed the U.S.-proposed 
crop substitution program to combat 
cocaine production. The time in Mex- 
ico was spent on operation SEAM 
75 which is a joint effort of the 
United States and Mexico to elimi- 
nate the cultivation of poppies from 
which heroin is produced. 

Mr. Todd met in each country with 
the U.S. Ambassador, AID Mission 
staff and senior DEA personnel, but 
spent most of his time in the field ob- 
serving firsthand the nature of the 
projects, the problems associated with 
them and the degree of success 
achieved by each. 

In Jamaica, Mr. Todd visited seven 
Peace Corps volunteers in the field 
and discussed project problems with 
them. In Bolivia, considerable time 
was spent reviewing the AID program 
and visiting project sites. Included 
with the Achumani and Choquecyapa 
River channelization projects as well 
as two schools, a hospital and two 
HIG housing projects. 

Mr. Todd also met with appropri- 
ate host country officials including 
Bolivian Minister of Agriculture, Lt. 
Col. Alberto Natusch Busch, and the 
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Mexican Attorney General, Pedro 
Ojeda Paullada. 

Thomas Novotny, Director of the 
Office of Reports and Compliance, 
and Inspector Neil Campbell recently 
completed an inspection in Egypt. 
U.S. Ambassador Hermann Eilts had 
requested an appraisal of the newly 
reinstituted AID feeding programs. 
The team also surveyed other AID- 
funded programs in Egypt including 
Suez Canal clearance activities of the 
Navy, the American University in 
Cairo and the Cairo American Col- 
lege. 

Melvin J. Van Houten has joined 
the IGA staff as a Foreign Assistance 
Inspector. He was formerly employed 
as an auditor-accountant in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


Intelligence and Research 


Roger Kirk has assumed his new 
duties as Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research. 
He is the former Ambassador to 
Somalia. 

Martin Packman has been desig- 
nated Deputy Director for Research. 

Effective February 27, the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
and the American Republics (RAA) 
was abolished and the following of- 
fices subsequently were established: 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Africa (RAF) with C. Thomas 
Thorne, Jr., designated Office Direc- 
tor, and the Office of Research and 
Analysis for American Republics 
(RAR) with Godfrey H. Summ des- 
ignated Office Director. 

E Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
delivered a paper entitled “The Wash- 
ington Context for Scholarly Assistance 
in Foreign Affairs’ at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Stud- 
ies Association, February 20. The ISA 
Annual Meeting was held at the Sher- 
aton Park Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
February 19-21. Also attending vari- 
ous sessions of the ISA meeting were 
William J. Trainor, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector of XR, Daniel Fendrick and 
Pio D. Uliassi, XR Senior Program 
Officers. 

Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at 
FSI on March 19 for newly appointed 
Foreign Service secretaries of the De- 
partment, as well as for secretaries 
from other foreign affairs agencies. 
She also recently completed the 
eight-week FSI course on “Public 
Speaking.” 

Robert Baraz, Director of the Of- 
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fice of Political/Military and Theater 
Forces (PMT), participated in sem- 
inars at the Army War College at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, March 
17 and 18. 

Mr. Baraz and James M. Patton, 
also of PMT, participated in the 
Ketron Seminar on “Soviet Systems 
Analysis,” February 27. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES) ; 
Paul K. Cook, Deputy Director; 
Martha Mautner, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Soviet Affairs; and James 
Bodnar, Igor Belousovitch, Ralph 
Porter and Melvin Goodman partic- 
ipated in a colloquium on “Soviet 
Doctrine on Military Intervention” 
with Harvard Fellow Christopher 
Jones on March 4. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director, 
RES, and RES analysts Ray L. Cald- 
well and Benjamin Martin partici- 
pated in a colloquium on Spain for 


CHULAMANI, 


BOLIVIA—Webster B. Todd, Jr., 


Ambassador Wells Stabler, sponsored 
by the Office of External Research 
(INR/XR) on February 21. 

Ms. Mautner addressed the Presi- 
dential Classroom on “U.S. Foreign 
Policy and the Soviet Union,” Feb- 
ruary 22. She also spoke in Dallas on 
“Soviet Affairs” at the Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference of the Dallas World 
Affairs Council, and at a dinner given 
by the Great Decisions Program in 
Houston on February 18. 

Eric Willenz, RES, was a panelist 
at a meeting on “Political Analysis 
in the Foreign Service” sponsored by 
the Open Forum Panel and AFSA/ 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace on 
February 20. He was also one of the 
discussion leaders at a Council on 
Foreign Relations meeting on “Rela- 
tions Among Communist States and 
Parties,” held in New York on 
March 3. He participated in a meet- 
ing on “The Impact of Migratory 
Labor in Western Europe” at the 


Inspector General of Foreign 


Assistance, right, inspects a crop substitution area, designed to combat cocaine 
production, during a trip to Latin America where he reviewed progress against 
illicit generation and shipment of narcotics to the United States. Shown with Mr. 
Todd at the project site is Eari Smith, Deputy Food and Agriculture Officer, AID. 





Sino-Soviet Institute of the George 
Washington Universitv, March 4. 

Irene B. Jaffe, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Regional Affairs, and George 
A. Chester, Robert E. Day and Mr. 
Belousovitch of RES attended panel 
sessions of Face-to-Face and the Open 
Forum Panel and the International 
Studies Association Conference, Feb- 
ruary 19-21. 

Paul J. Costolanski, RES, attended 
a colloquium on “Yugoslav Emigrant 
Labor” at the Sino-Soviet Institute of 
the George Washington University on 
March 4. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for the Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), attended meetings in 
Rawalpindi of the CENTO Liaison 
and Counter-Subversion Committees, 
February 17-25. Mr. Stoddard also 
lectured on “The Processes of Change 
in Turkey,” at FSI’s International 
Narcotics Control Interagency Train- 
ing Program on March 13. 

George S. Harris, RNA, returned 
to INR March 2 from a two-month 
temporary duty assignment as Politi- 
cal Adviser to the Ambassador in 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Margaret M. Buck- 
ley, DD; Demitria Dellas, RES; Ta- 
laya Gilmore, RES; John Pavoni, 
REA; Kenneth J. Scott, REC; Nicho- 
las H. Stigliani, RES; and Toshio G. 
Tsukahira, REA. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. 
Rogers traveled to South America, 


March 9-17, accompanied by his 
Special Assistant, Robert B. Bentley. 
Mr. Rogers visited Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Brazil, Venezuela 
and Colombia. He also met with the 
President of Ecuador. The purpose of 
the visit was to advance Secretary 
Kissinger’s planned visit to South 
America and to meet with officials of 
the countries the Secretary will, not 
be visiting to discuss with them both 
bilateral and hemispheric issues. 
Assistant Secretary Rogers gave a 
speech at the School of Advanced 
International Studies at Johns Hop- 
kins University on March 18. His talk 
was entitled “The U.S. and Latin 
America; A Perspective of a Percep- 
tion.” On March 25 Mr. Rogers ad- 
dressed the International Manage- 
ment and Development Conference. 
Previously, Mr. Rogers had par- 
ticipated in a Symposium on U.S./ 
Venezuelan Relations during January 
at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Medford, Mass. He also 
traveled to Costa Rica to meet with 
President Oduber and Foreign Min- 
ister Facio on January 30, stopping 
in Panama to attend the Panama 
Canal Company Board Meeting. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
A. Ryan addressed the Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar on March 14. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry 
W. Shlaudeman, who has recently 
been appointed Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela,_ gave the opening remarks on 
March 4 to the American Legion 
Foreign Relations Committee meet- 
ing. 
The U.S. Delegation to the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the OAS Inter- 


American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which met in Washington, March 
10-17, included, as an Alternate Rep- 
resentative, William E. Knepper, Di- 
rector, Regional Economic Policy 
(ARA/ECP), as a Delegate, Michael 
Davila, also of ARA/ECP. 

S. Morey Bell, Country Director for 
Panama and Deputy U.S. Negotiator, 
was in Panama February 23 to March 
13 for the Panama Canal treaty nego- 
tiations. He was accornpanied by As- 
sistant U.S. Negotiator Michael Ko- 
zak. 

Richard B. Howard, Treaty Ad- 
viser, was in Panama from March 5 
to March 13 on business related to 
the treaty negotiations. 

Patrick F. Morris, Deputy Director, 
Panama (ARA/PAN), appeared 
March 5 in San Francisco before 
members of the American Institute 
of Merchant Shipping to explain the 
U.S. Government’s objectives in the 
treaty negotiations. He spoke on the 
same subject to participants in the 
Department’s Scholar-Diplomat sem- 
inar on March 13. On March 17, he 
addressed the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar on the treaty negotia- 
tions. 

Harry L. Stein, Political Affairs Of- 
ficer, ARA/PAN, spoke on March 18 
to a group of students at the National 
War College on the current political 
and economic situation in Panama 
and the status of U.S.-Panamanian 
relations. He also covered the same 
subjects March 21 during an appear- 
ance before the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces’ International Field 
Study Seminar. Both colleges are pre- 
paring for visits to Panama next 
month. 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentine President Isabel Martinez de Peron receives Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs William 
D. Rogers during the latter’s recent visit to this capital on a tour of several Latin American nations. Clockwise from President 
Peron are Dr. Alberto J. Vignes, Minister of Foreign Relations; !J.S. Ambassador Robert C. Hill; Deputy Chief of Mission Joseph 
J. Montilor, and Assistant Secretary Rogers. 
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Richard Camaur, Chief, Develop- 
ment Affairs, ARA-LA/PAN, spoke 
March 18 to a group of students 
from George Mason University on 
the Canal treaty negotiations. On 
February 19 Mr. Frank Ortiz, Direc- 
tor, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
(ARA/APU), spoke to approxi- 
mately 250 high school students, spon- 
sored by Presidential Classroom, on 
“Foreign Policy: Its Making and Exe- 
cution.” 

On February 5, Alexander F. Wat- 
son, Political Officer, Brazil Desk, at- 
tended a meeting sponsored by the 
Face-to-Face program, the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies and the Council on 
Inter-American Relations, The meet- 
ing featured a discussion on the report 
on the “The Americas in a Changing 
World,” issued by the Commission on 
U.S.-Latin American Relations. He 
also attended a meeting March 3 on 
the International Aspects of Brazil’s 
Development at the Council on For- 
eign Relations in New York. 

In the Bureau on consultation were 
Denise Silber, Economic/Commercial 
Officer, Mexico City; John Moran, 
Economic/Commercial Officer, Santo 
Domingo; Don Kriesberg, Curacao; 
Betty Wilson, on her way to Quito to 
assume new duties as Personnel Of- 
ficer; Mary M. Daniel, new Person- 
nel Officer in Tegucigalpa; and 
George Lane, en route to Asuncion 
where he will serve as Budget and 
Fiscal Officer. 

Susan Wheatley has joined the sec- 
retarial staff of ARA/ECP. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. Buf- 
fum was in New York during the week 
of March 10 for the UN Security 
Council meetings on Cyprus. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake was the principal speaker 
at the 12th North American Invita- 
tional Model United Nations March 
9 at the Shoreham-Americana Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. 

John D. Fox, Director of the UN 
System Coordination Staff (I1O/UN/ 
COR), was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the first session of the 
Preparatory Committee for the Sev- 
enth Special Session of the General 
Assembly on Development and Inter- 
national Economic Cooperation, which 
met in New York, March 3-7. 

Mary Williams, IO/UN/COR, 
was at FSI March 17-21 learning to 
use the IBM Mag Card II. 
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NEW YORK CITY—Ambassador John 
Scali, left, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, presents the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award to David 
L. Stottlemyer, Counselor for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs at USUN. 


Martin M. Tank, Office of the Co- 
ordinator for Multilateral Develop- 
ment Programs (IO/CMD), served 
as the U.S. Representative to the 
OECD Ad Hoc Meeting on Develop- 
ment Cooperation, which met in 
Paris, March 5-7. After the meeting 
Mr. Tank traveled to Geneva where 
he served as the Alternate Represen- 
tative to the Sixth Special Session of 
the Trade and Development Board, 
March 10-21. 

Herbert Hoffman, IO/CMD, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
2nd General Conference of the UN 
Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO), which was held in Lima, 
March 12-26. Lillian Mosser, IO/ 
CMD, served as secretary to the U.S. 
Delegation for the conference. 

Birney Stokes, IO/CMD, served as 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the plenary session of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP, formerly ECAFE). 
The Commission met in New Delhi 
from February 26 to March 7. 

Richard Hines, IO/CMD, briefed 
a group of Alabama high school ju- 
niors and seniors who were in the 
Department March 14. Mr. Hines 
spoke on “U.S. Policy Toward the 
UN New Economic Order.” 

Frederick Flott, Deputy Director, 
Office of International Conferences 
(IO/OIC), is serving as Secretary of 
Delegation on the U.S. Delegation to 
the Law of the Sea Conference in 
Geneva. Also with the Delegation 
from IO/OIC are Alfred J. McGin- 
ness and Mildred A. Carter, who are 


serving as Administrative Officer and 
Documents Officer, respectively. The 
Conference is scheduled to meet 
March 17 to May 10. 

Lawrence Grossman, IO0/OIC, 
served as Administrative Officer to 
the UNIDO 2nd General Conference 
in Lima. 

IO/OIC personnel assigned to the 
18th Meeting of the North Pacific 
Fur Seal Commission, which met in 
the Department, March 3-22, were 
Herbert T. Mitchell, Francis V. Gard- 
ner, Margaret Roberts, Linda Jacob- 
son, Donald S. Gaither and Randolph 
Coyle, IV. 

Frank S. Lancetti, Office of the 
Agency Directorate for Science and 
Technology (IO/SCT), attended the 
IAEA Board of Governors meeting in 
Vienna, February 25-27 

Carl J. Grip, Director, Transporta- 
tion and Communications (IO/ 
TRC), was the U.S. Representative 
at an Ad Hoc Working Group meet- 
ing of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO), 
which was held in London, February 
17-21. 

Michael P. E. Hoyt, I1O/TRC, at- 
tended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) in Montreal, February 27 to 
March 5. The meeting was to dis- 
cuss U.S. and Israeli proposals to 
improve air security standards. 

Louis N Cavanaugh, Jr., has trans- 
ferred from IO/HDC to IO/SCT. 

Beverly Schroeder has reported for 
duty in IO/TRC. She replaces Joy 
Ferguson, who has transferred to 
IO/SEC. 


Unrrep States MISSION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, ad- 
dressed the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at the Cerromar Beach Ho- 
tel in Puerto Rico on March 22. On 
March 12 Ambassador Scali addressed 
the Annual United Nations Associa- 
tion-USA luncheon in Rochester, New 
York. He also spoke at the 12th 
North American Invitational Model 
United Nations at the Shoreham- 
Americana Hotel in Washington on 
March 6. 

Ambassador Scali was interviewed 
on the Voice of America’s Press Con- 
ference, USA Program on March 7. 
The program was also video-taped for 
distribution abroad. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, led the U.S Del- 
egation to the Second World Con- 





ference on UNIDO in Lima, from 
March 12-26. Lee Sanders, Advisor, 
Economic and Social Affairs, USUN, 
also attended the Conference. 

Ambassador Bennett addressed stu- 
dents at the University of Denver- 
Institute of International Education 
in Denver, on February 24. He also 
spoke to students at the Colorado 
Women’s College in Denver on the 
same date. On March 3, Ambassador 
Bennett addressed the National Bi- 
ennial Convention of the Women’s 
Division of the American Jewish Con- 
gress in Philadelphia. 

Ambassador Bennett, Mr. San- 
ders and Courtney Sheldon, Coun- 
selor for Public Affairs, participated 
in a briefing for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journalism 
on February 27. 

Previously Mr. Sheldon had spoken 
to journalism students from Carelton 
College in Ottawa, Canada, on Feb- 
ruary 21. He also addressed the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council Public 
Relations Committee at a luncheon 
on March 5. 

Ambassador Clarence Clyde Fer- 
guson, Jr., U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, headed the U.S. Delegation 
to the 3ist Session of the ESCAP in 
New Delhi from February 26 to 


March 7. Ambassador Ferguson also 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Fourth Session of the Committee on 
Natural Resources of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which con- 
vened in Tokyo on March 24 for a 
two-week period. 

Minister-Counselor Robert Kitchen, 
Deputy U.S. Representative on the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, and Stafford Mousky, Ad- 
visor, Economic and Social Affairs, 
participated in the Disciples of Christ 
UN Seminar on International Affairs 
at the U.S. Mission on March 18. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate U.S. Representative for 
Special Political Affairs, addressed 
CONTAC ’75—The Sixth Annual 
Conference on the Atlantic Commu- 
nity in Washington on February 20. 
On March 6, Ambassador White 
spoke to the Advertising Women of 
New York at a luncheon in the Hotel 
Delmonico. On March 11, she ad- 
dressed the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation at the U.S. Mission. Ambas- 
sador White also spoke at the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point on March 17. 

Ambassador White was on a speak- 
ing tour of California from March 26 
to April 4. She was scheduled to ad- 
dress the World Affairs Council of 


Northern California at Sonoma, The 
Metropolitan Club of San Francisco, 
the Century Club of San Francisco, 
and the United Nations Association 
and League of Women Voters in San 
Diego. 

Robert McKew, Political and Se- 
curity Affairs, is serving as an advisor 
to the U.S. Delegation to the Third 
United Nations Law of the Sea Con- 
ference in Geneva from March 7 to 
May 10. 

Jay Katzen, Political and Security 
Affairs, spoke to the Yale University 
Department of Political Science in 
New Haven, Connecticut, on March 
24. Mr. Katzen also addressed the 
Drew University United Nations Sem- 
inar on February 27. 

John Howison, Counselor for Po- 
litical Affairs, addressed the Armed 
Forces Staff College on March 14, 
He also participated in a tele-lecture 
with the University of Idaho, Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 

Mr. Howison was on a speaking 
tour of Texas, March 17-25. He 
spoke to the political science depart- 
ments at Texas Wesleyan University 
and at the University of Texas at 
Fort Worth, Arlington and Dallas; 
he was the guest speaker at the Dallas 
United Nations Association luncheon 


BOARDSMANSHIP—Arabic language students and teaching staff at the Foreign Service Institute enjoy putting their language 
skills to work while participating in a tournament of backgammon, the increasingly popular Near Eastern game. Pictured, from 
left to right, are Jonathan Owen, Dr. Mouaffac Chatti, Instructor and first place winner; Thomas Michaud, second place win- 
ner; Souria Haddad, Naim Owais, Dr. Margaret Omar and James La Rocco. 
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and addressed students at 
Christian University. 

Mr. Howison was interviewed by 
the Dallas Morning News, on the 
Dallas NBC-TV morning show and 
on the El Paso NBC-TV morning 
show. Additionally, he met with the 
editor of the El Paso Times. He also 
delivered the keynote address to the 
Model United Nations at Incarnate 
Word College in San Antonio and 
spoke to the Rotary Club in El Paso 
and at the UNA-USA E] Paso Chap- 
ter’s annual dinner meeting. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of Public Affairs, briefed the U.S. 
Delegations to the Monmouth Col- 
lege Model United Nations and the 
Georgetown Model United Nations, 
March 10. He addressed political 
science students from Indiana Uni- 
versity at Kokomo and Rutgers Uni- 
versity on March 11. 


Texas 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 


Adviser, was Alternate Representa- 
tive to the First Session of the United 
Nations Commission on Transnational 
Corporations, held in New York, 
March 17-28. Stephen R. Bond, At- 
torney Adviser, also served as an ad- 
viser to the U.S. Delegation March 
20-28. 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy Le- 
gal Adviser, was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Fourth Meet- 
ing of the Governing Board, Inter- 
national Energy Agency of the 
OECD, at Paris, March 6 and 7. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Special As- 
sistant to the Special Representative 
of the President for the Law of the 
Sea Conference, and Assistant Legal 
Adviser, is serving as a Deputy Rep- 
resentative to the Third United Na- 
tions Law of the Sea Conference 
convened at Geneva for the period 
March 17 to May 10. Terry L. Leit- 
zell, Attorney Adviser, is serving as 
an Alternate Representative on the 
U.S. Delegation for this conference. 
Mary J. Reynolds, L/OES, is serv- 
ing as a secretary to the U.S. Dele- 
gation. 

John R. Crook, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the OECD Meeting of the En- 
vironmental Committee in Paris, 
March 5-7. 

Thomas T. F. Huang, Deputy As- 
sistant Legal Adviser, visited Cairo 
March 19 to April 2 in connection 
with U.S. claims negotiations with the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Michael G. Kozak, Attorney Ad- 
viser, spent the period February 23 
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TEHRAN—Mrs. Roger A. Provencher holds the Superior Honor Award presented 
by Ambassador Richard Helms, left, to her husband, who is Counselor of Embassy 
for Administration. Mr. Provencher was cited for his leadership of the Embassy 
Vientiane Administration Section, in support of U.S. agencies in Laos, 1973-74. 


to March 13 at Contadora Island, 
Panama, participating in the Panama 
Canal Treaty Negotiations. 

On March 18, Geraldeen Chester 
was detailed from SCA to L/ARA to 
provide additional legal services for 
the Panama Canal Treaty Negotia- 
tions. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended International Energy 
Agency Meetings in Paris, March 
17-23, including the Fifth Meeting of 
the Governing Board. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Outer Space Legal Sub- 
committee Meeting at the UN Feb- 
ruary 10 to March 10. 

Joan VanDerLyke joined the Office 
of the Legal Adviser as a secretary 
on March 17. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., taped an interview Febru- 
ary 24 on “U.S. Policy in the Persian 
Gulf” for WGTV of Athens, Georgia. 
The interview, which is part of the 
“Great Decisions” series, was aired 
locally on March 16. 


Mr. Atherton began a_ two-day 


speaking trip to Denver, Colorado, on 
February 27. His schedule included a 
full day’s participation in the Colo- 
rado State Seminar on the Middle 
East and editorial backgrounders with 
the Denver Post and the Rocky 
Mountain News, two leading Denver 
newspapers. A luncheon with promi- 
nent local businessmen and a meet- 
ing with University of Denver gradu- 
ate students completed Mr. Atherton’s 
program. 

Mr. Atherton and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Harold Saunders accom- 
panied Secretary Kissinger on his 
peace mission to the Middle East, 
which began March 5. 

On February 20, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Sidney Sober participated 
in a panel as part of the Interna- 
tional Studies Association Conference 
held in Washington, D.C. His topic 
was “Our Approach to International 
Cooperation on Oil.” 

Mr. Sober also made a speaking 
tour in the San Francisco area, Feb- 
ruary 22-24. He participated in the 
“Third A. J. Liebling Counter-Con- 
vention on the Middle East” and met 
with graduate students of the Uni- 
versity of California Institute of In- 
ternational Studies. Mr. Sober also 
spoke to the International Division of 
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the Greater San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 

On March 7 Mr. Sober met with 
100 members of the Young Presi- 
dent’s Organization of Philadelphia. 
His remarks concentrated on the Mid- 
dle East and were followed by a ques- 
tion and answer session. 

Mr. Sober briefed 140 members of 
the student body of the National War 
College, March 11, on “Central Is- 
sues for U.S. Policies in South Asia, 
the Middle East and North Africa.” 
On March 13, he appeared before the 
Subcommittee on International Trade 
and Commerce of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. His testimony set 
out the Department’s position on the 
Arab Boycott. 

Dennis Kux, Director, Bhutan, In- 
dia, Nepal, Maldives, Sri Lanka 
(NEA/INS), attended the Labor At- 
taché Conference in New Delhi 
March 20-26. Mr. Kux also visited 
Colombo, Madras, and Kathmandu 
for consultations. 

Robert Morley, Economic Officer 
for India, NEA/INS, addressed a 
meeting of the India Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., held in 
New York February 19, on the topic, 
“Current Economic Developments in 
India.” 

Ronald Lorton, Country Officer for 
Nepal, NEA/INS, accompanied the 


RESERVE OFFICER—Lee Henderson, 
daughter of Ambassador (Ret.) Douglas 
Henderson and a secretary in ARA/CAR, 
“moonlights” as a reserve member of 
the Metropolitan Police Department of 
Washington. Miss Henderson is shown 
in full uniform on duty at the last Red- 
skins’ game at RFK Stadium. 


U.S. Delegation to the coronation of 
Nepal’s King Birendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev, February 20-27. The dele- 
gation stopped in Tehran en route to 
Nepal and in Amman while returning 
to Washington. 

Ambassador Davis E. Boster, Bang- 
ladesh, was in the Bureau for two 
weeks’ consultation during March. 

Other personnel consulting in the 
Bureau included: O. T. Berkman, 
Executive Assistant to Ambassador 


Saxbe, New Delhi; Donald Camp, 
newly-assigned labor-political officer, 
Colombo; Albert Thibault, formerly 
labor officer at Colombo; Charles 
Sweetwood, former Minerals Attaché, 
New Delhi; Perry Linder, Adminis- 
trative Officer, assigned to Amman; 
Thomas Paolozzi, from Amman; Sid- 
ney Reeves, from Damascus; Susan 
Armbruster, from Saigon assigned to 
Casablanca; Edith M. Quick, from 
Brussels, assigned to Algiers; Terrance 
B. Rhodes, new appointee, assigned to 
Algiers Patricia Rhodes assigned to 
Algiers; and Rose P. Wong from Bra- 
silia, assigned to Rabat. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental 


and Scientific Affairs 


Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, Assistant Sec- 
retary, addressed the Crichton Club in 
Columbus, Ohio, March 7, on Amer- 
ica’s contributions to the world in 
food, materials, financing, and scien- 
tific and technological methods for 
bettering living conditions. On March 
20, Dr. Ray was at UCLA where 
she gave a talk on “Facing a World 
of Scarce Resources.” Following the 
conference in Los Angeles, Dr. Ray 
met with University of Washington 
officials and visited the Lummi Indian 
Salmon Farm near Seattle before re- 
turning to Washington, D.C., on 
March 23. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA) Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., par- 
ticipated in the fishery negotiations 
with the Ecuadorians in Quito, Feb- 
ruary 21-25. From March 10 through 
May 10 Dr. Clingan will be the Vice 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Law of the Sea Conference which 
is being held in Geneva. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 
(OES/ENP) Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
attended the U.N. Population Com- 
mission Meeting at the United Nations 
in New York, February 26 and 27. 
Mr. Herter chaired the Opening Ses- 
sion of the 40th North American 
Wildlife and Natural Resources Con- 
ference held in Pittsburgh, March 
16 and 17. 

Gordon Grant, Executive Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, was the 
U.S. Delegate to the OECD Meeting 
on Scientific and Technological Pol- 
icy which was held in Paris, March 
16-23. 


WELCOME—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs Alan 
Reich, right, greets Boxing Coach Thomas L. Johnson following his return from In- 
donesia on CU’s Short-Term American Grantee Program. Looking on is Erika Rott- 
man, of the Office of the City Representative for Indianapolis. 


David Jenkins, Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary, participated 
in meetings with ERDA officials and 
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officials of the Netherlands concern- 
ing Physical Security of Nuclear In- 
stallations. The meetings were held 
in Albuquerque, N.M., March 19-22. 

The U.S.-Japan “Blue Ribbon” 
Panel meeting was held in Tokyo, 
March 31 through April 13. The 
U.S. Group was headed by Dr. Ed 
David, formerly the President’s Sci- 
ence Adviser, and included Dr. Keith 
Glennan and Dr. Robert Hiatt. The 
panel continued to review the total 
range of U.S. and Japan science and 
technology relationships. Myron Krat- 
zer and Justin Bloom of the Office of 
Nuclear and Energy Technology Af- 
fairs (OES/SCI/AE) also attended 
the meeting. 

Dixon Hoyle, OES/SCI/AE, par- 
ticipated in the International Con- 
ference on Uranium Isotope Separa- 
tion held in London, March 4-8. 

Philip Hemily, Office of Bilateral 
and Multilateral S&T Programs 
(OES/SCI/BMP), attended meet- 
ings of the OECD Ad Hoc Group on 
Industrial Innovation, as well as the 
Committee for Scientific and Tech- 
nological Policy meetings in Paris, 
commencing March 14. From Paris, 
Dr. Hemily travelled to Brussels for 
consultation with the U.S. Mission to 
NATO and the NATO Secretariat 
concerning preparations for the May 
meeting of the NATO Science Com- 
mittee. 

Theodore Sellin, OES/SCI/BMP, 
participated in the Antarctic Treaty 
Preparatory Committee Meeting in 
Oslo, February 20-28. 

Donald R. King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs (OES/ENP/EN), met 
with Mexican officials in Ensenada, 
March 10-15, to discuss the Man 
and The Biosphere Program. 

Paul Glasoe, OES/ENP/EN, at- 
tended the OECD Environment Com- 
mittee Meeting in Paris, March 2-8. 

George Younts, Office of Technol- 
ogy Policy and Space Affairs (OES/ 
SCI/SA), departed March 31 for 
Tel Aviv to replace Dr. Herman 
Chinn as Scientific and Technological 
Attaché. Dr. Chinn is retiring. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 
accompanied Secretary Kissinger to 
Houston March 1 in connection with 
his speaking engagement there and 
for a series of meetings with civic, 
business, media and other leaders 
from Texas and the neighboring 
states, arranged by the Public Af- 
fairs Bureau. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., also participated in the 
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visit, as did Tracy Hughes and George 
Lannon from the Speakers Division 
who constituted the advance team 
which coordinated the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

Anita Stockman and William B. 
Stubbs made an advance trip to At- 
lanta to work out details with the 
Southern Council on International 
and Public Affairs for an official visit 
by Deputy Secretary Robert S. In- 
gersoll, and to discuss future State 
Department contacts with Atlanta. 

Thirteen professors attended the 
Department’s Scholar-Diplomat Sem- 
inar on Latin American Affairs which 
was held March 10-14. In addition to 
being briefed by Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs officers, the scholars 
met with representatives from the 
National Security Council Staff and 
the Organization of American States. 
From all reports the week succeeded 
in presenting an overview of the ma- 
jor U.S. foreign policy trends toward 
Latin America, with ample oppor- 
tunity for give and take discussion. 
Laura Fuller, Conferences and Sem- 
inars Division (PA/PP/CS), and Bill 
Diedrich, ARA Public Affairs, co- 
ordinated the seminar. 

Woods Vest of PA/PP/CS ar- 
ranged for a special briefing on for- 
eign policy for about 40 members of 
the American Legion Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The briefing was 
held in the Department the morning 


of March 4, with Assistant Secre- 
tary Laise welcoming the members. 
Addressing the Committee were Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Harry W. 
Shlaudeman, Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Harold H. Saunders, Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs; and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
John A. Armitage, Bureau of Eu- 
ropean Affairs. 

Mr. Vest attended planning meet- 
ings with the Upper Midwest Coun- 
cil, the World Affairs Center of the 
University of Minnesota, and the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs in Minneapolis March 6 and 
7. The Department is cooperating 
with the foregoing in arranging a 
conference to be held in Minneapolis 
on May 6 and 7. 

On March 7 a special briefing on 
foreign policy for 100 members of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Young Presidents Organization was 
arranged by Joan Colbert of PA/ 
PP/CS. The membership heard Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Kempton 
Jenkins, Congressional Relations, and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober, Near East and South Asian 
Affairs. The afternoon program con- 
cluded with a reception hosted by 
Assistant Secretary Laise in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Room. 

Ed Roeder, Chief of the 
Liaison Division, visited 


Media 
television 


AT RETIREMENT CEREMONY—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs William 
D. Blair, Jr., congratulates veteran Department employee Margaret Martin, of the 
Historical Office, who retired following 40 years of Government service. 





news directors at stations in Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
acquaint them with the Bureau’s new 
TV service. The service consists of 
telephone interviews by local station 
newscasters with Department experts. 
The interviews are filmed in the De- 
partment and air expressed the same 
day to the stations for use in local 
newscasts. The service is primarily 
directed to TV stations in 14 of the 
largest cities in the U.S. 

The Media Liaison Division ar- 
ranged the first radio direct line in- 
terviews in early March with stations 
in Chicago, Boston, Miami, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle. Thirteen 
interviews were conducted by the 
major city stations with John Norton 
Moore, the President’s Deputy Spe- 
cial Representative to the Law of the 
Sea Conference. This initial effort of 
the Department’s new radio service 
was termed very successful by the 
radio stations and similar interviews 
will be arranged on a continuing basis. 

Robert Anders, PA/MS/PC, briefed 
a group of students sponsored by the 
Philadelphia World Affairs Council, 
February 21, and a group of high 
school students from Iowa, March 11, 
on general foreign policy and inter- 
dependence. 

William M. Franklin attended the 
National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission meeting, Feb- 
ruary 20. 

John Bernbaum, John Glennon, 
Neal Petersen, and Charles Sampson 
of the Historical Office spent four 
days in Abilene, Kansas, doing re- 
search at the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Presidential Library. The trip, whose 
purpose was to gather official docu- 
mentation for the “Foreign Relations” 
volumes now being compiled for the 
period covering the early Eisenhower 
years, proved quite successful, as con- 
siderable high level material was 
found for inclusion in the series. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Helen Lane is on TDY in SCS’s 
Welfare and Whereabouts Section 
prior to assuming her duties as Mexi- 
can Desk Officer in the Department. 

Pablo de Ruiz, from the Office of 
International Operations Division of 
the Internal Revenue Service, is also 
serving on TDY in SCS. 

The following Foreign Service em- 
ployees consulted with SCS officials: 
Ward D. Morrow, London to Mex- 
ico City; Thomas J. Rice, New Delhi 
to Bordeaux; Carol L. Rose, Hermo- 
sillo; Patrick Nichols, Department to 


PARTING PRESENTATION—Frances G. 
Knight, Director of the Passport Office 
(PPT), presents a farewell gift to Robert 
D. Johnson, Deputy Director for Legal 
and Security Affairs, PPT, at the cere- 
mony marking his retirement after 38 


years of Government service. 


Krakow; Sharon Wilkinson, Accra 
and return; and Henry C. Wechsler, 
Hermosillo to Toronto. 

Gregori Lebedev has assumed his 
duties as Deputy Administrator of 
SCA replacing Frederick Smith, Jr., 
who has been assigned as Counselor 
for Consular Affairs and Consul Gen- 
eral at Mexico City. 

Andrew Antippas, formerly of the 


Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, is the new Special Assistant to 
the Administrator, replacing Vernon 
D. Penner, Jr. Mr. Penner has left 
SCA for FSI language training in 
preparation for his new assignment to 
Oporto, Portugal, as Principal Officer. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Penner were 
honored at a farewell luncheon by 
members of the SCA staff. 

Robert D. Johnson:has retired after 
38 years of Government service. He 
served most recently as Deputy Direc- 
tor for Legal and Security Affairs, 
Passport Office. 

Elmo G. Poole, Agent-in-Charge of 
the Chicago Passport Agency, pre- 
sented a 20-year Length of Service 
Award certificate to Delores Boyd, 
Passport Agent. 

Pam Chavez of the Written In- 
quiries Branch of the Visa Office 
(VO), attended the Effective Writ- 
ing Course at FSI. 

Caron L. Kline, from the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, and 
Jackie M. Thornton, a new Depart- 
ment employee, have joined the staff 
of VO. 

Alta Fowler has transferred from 
Sydney, Australia, to the Office of 
Special Consular Services (SCS) as 
Chief of the Federal Benefits Sec- 


tion. 
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PORT LOUIS—Ambassador Philip W. Manhard, center, wearing tie, and George Beau- 
champ, of AID’s Office of Foreign Disaster Relief Coordination, second from right, 
watch Mauritians assemble one of the disaster relief tents shortly after Cyclone 
Gervaise struck the small Indian Ocean island of Mauritius on February 6. The cy- 
clone was the worst to hit the island since 1960. The major U.S. emergency relief 
operation was carried out by Mr. Beauchamp and the USS Camden, USS Enterprise 
and USS Mars, with the Mauritian Government and welfare organizations. 
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HRSONNEL/ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aho, Dolores A., Curacao 

Amiot, Marlene F., The Hague 
Auldridge, Stephen E., Tel Aviv 
Austad, Mark Evans, Helsinki 
Bacom, John S., A/SY/I 

Becker, Donald A., Beirut 
Benigsen, Nicholas G., Khartoum 
Black, Richard T., EB/TT/TD 
Bower, Thomas E., M/FSI 

Bowie, John M., PM 

Breen, Rebecca Jo, Tehran 
Brown, Bill L, Brussels 
Burgess, Jo Ann, Vientiane 

Burk, William C., Athens 
Carlson, Delmar R., PM/DOD/FA 
Cassiano, Hector G., Rio de Janeiro 
Cooper, Robert L., Manila 
Crosby, S. Jane, Mogadiscio 

Dahi, Phillip B., S/IG 
Damschroder, Lamont S., Athens 
Daniels, Wilbur L., IGA 

Dehaan, Ruth E., OES/OFA/MSO 
Diehl, John Christopher, Monrovia 
Downing, Karol K., Brussels 
Doyle, Benjamin C., New Delhi 
Ellerman, Alfred Lenny, Saigon 
Elmendorf, Frederick W., Saigon 
Folsom, William B., Casablanca 
Fuell, Tommy Tyrone, A/OPR/VS 
Gagnon, Russell A., Addis Ababa 
Gatch, John N., S/CCT 
Goldstein, Gerald, INR/DFR/REC 
Gonzalez, Maria A., Buenos Aires 
Gordon, Herbert, CA/FS/SO 
Grant, Gordon M., OES 

Guzzo, Louis Richard, OES 
Haas, Kenneth E., Dacca 
Hagopian, Glenda W., Bangui 
Hailey, Clifford M., PER/PCE/PP 
Hangemanole, Helen E., London 
Hanson, Christine, Tokyo 
Haukness, Robert Allan, A/OPR/ASD 
Heckard, Brenda J., Damascus 
Hemmings, A. B., Casablanca 
Hinson, Arthur W., Athens 
Hollaway, Henry D., Kathmandu 
Holm, Arvid G., Singapore 
Hooper, Robert W., Karachi 
Horvath, Robert L., Rio de Janeiro 
Howell, Odie R., Jr. BF/FS 

Irwin, Robert E., ISO/SDP 
Jabbour, Leola A. BF/FS/FD/V 
Jarocki, Joseph P., Athens 
Jensen, Jon C., Phnom Penh 
Kansas, Thomas Paul, Athens 
Kaulfers, Terrance F., Bamako 
King, Bayard, INR/DDC/OPS 
King, Spencer M., S/IG 

Kirby, David A., Athens 

Klein, David, ACDA/US 

Labuda, Paula J., Rabat 

Larson, Susan P., Hong Kong 
Lindamood, Douglas W., Caracas 
Lutkins, LaRue, OES/ENP/PO 
Mancinelli, Gary A., Dacca 
Masen, Colleen P., DG/MED/CD 
McCabe, Mary Elizabeth, Brasilia 
McCarthy, Robert P., Santiago 
Mcintosh, Clarence J., Auckland 
McKee, Henry Hunt, USUN 
Minori, Linda A, Jakarta 

Moore, Julia A., PA/MS/ML 
Murray, Richard W., A 

Nelson, Carol L., Lagos 

Novak, Robert K., A/OC/PE 
Odom, Herman Wesley, Jr., La Paz 
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Some duplication of names on the 
Appointments and Retirements lists re- 
sults from the fact that some retirees 
have received temporary Reserve ap- 
pointments. 


Oliver, John G., Madrid 

O'Neil, W. Paul, Jr., AF/S 

Patton, Patricia C., Vienna 
Pazuros, Nicholas C., Jr., A/SY/T 
Piatt, Susan D., Jidda 

Powell, Robert H., Phnom Penh 
Prentiss, Donna M., Ankara 
Price, Eleanor C., Ankara 
Recknagel, Thomas M., SCA 
Richardson, Elliot L., London 
Rosendahl, Bradley J., Ankara 
Schnarrs, James E., Kuala Lumpur 
Schoenberg, Raymond F., Hong Kong 
Schrenk, Virginia M., Kinshasa 
Schwartz, Louis, A/SY/SAS 
Seney, Patrick J., Guatemala 
Shkuratoff, Marsha A., Guatemala 
Smolik, Michael, M/FSI 
Stegensek, Dorothy, Taipei 


CORRECTION 


The name of FSO Philip M. Lind- 
say was erroneously shown under res- 
ignations in the Foreign Service per- 
sonnel listing submitted to the News- 
LETTER last month. In fact, Mr. Lind- 
say retired from the Foreign Service 
effective January 31. 


tod 
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Stratton, Stephanie A., London 
Sund, Gordon D., M/FSI/LT 
Swope, Warren L., Frankfurt 
Sykes, Arelia M., New Delhi 
Tremblay, Theodore A., PM/DOD/DP 
Van Houten, Melvin J., IGA 
Wach, Raymond J., DG/PER 
Weisenfluh, Larry A., Bangkok 
Weller, Joyce M., Saigon 
Whitter, Ollie M., Bridgetown 
Wiley, Marion B., New Delhi 
Williams, James E., Saigon 
Workman, Clarence E., Jr. Paris 
Yanci, Christine M., Warsaw 


TRANSFERS 


Barbis, George M., EUR to Athens 

Becker, Jane Ellen, Lisbon to CU/WE 
Berube, Annette M., Warsaw to Vienna 
Bjerke, Gerald L, Surabaya to A/OC 
Burke, Marie D., Winnipeg to SCA/SCS 
Clarke, Lenard R., Port Louis to AF/EX 
Copp, Jean T., USIA (overseas) to CU 
Curtain, Lynn Wilson, Abidjan to Vientiane 
Dexter, John B., EA/TB to Rio de Janeiro 
Dickmyer, Esta V., EA to Taipei 

Fidler, Miriam J., AF to Dakar 

Ham, Bradford W., Bonn to Asmara 
Handyside, Holsey G., M/FSI/AOT to Nouakchott 
Harrison, Cynthia A., M/FSI/LT to Brasilia 
Hummel, Arthur W., Jr., EA to Addis Ababa 
Killeen, Thomas B., AF to Montreal 
Kleiboeker, Jenness, Gaborone to Vienna 
Kosheleff, Mary J., CU/EX/SMS to Nicosia 
McArthur, Shirl F., Kuwait to Jidda 

McKee, Richard Keller, New Delhi to Karachi 
Palladino, Lucy V., Guatemala to ARA 
Piatek, Bernard F., Ottawa to EUR 
Piekney, William R., AF to Tunis 

Redden, Normand W., Liverpool to Rome 


A 


CALCUTTA—Upon the occasion of his retirement after more than 30 years in the 
Foreign Service, Consul General Laurence G. Pickering was presented a silver punch 
set by the Consulate staff. Shown at the retirement party are Mr. Pickering with his 
gift, Mrs. Pickering and their daughter, Kathleen. 
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Schimel, Ruth M., Dept. of Labor to Guatemala 
Steinkamp, Kent R., Seville to Madrid 

Styma, Mitchell, Warsaw to Berlin 

Wettering, Frederick L., AF to Lourenco Marques 


RETIREMENTS 


Black, Richard T., EB/TT/TD 
Bower, Thomas E., M/FSI 
Bowie, John M., PM 

Bryant, Daisy, EUR/RPM 

Burke, Joseph L., IGA 

Carlson, Delmar R., PM/DOD/FA 
Dahli, Phillip B., S/IG 

Elsbernd, Lawrence B., Treasury Dept. 
Gatch, John N., S/CCT 
Goldstein, Gerald, INR/DFR/REC 
Gordon, Herbert, CA/FS/SO 
Hailey, Clifford M., PER/PCE/PP 
Henderson, Marion J., EA/RA 
Hoffacker, Lewis, S/CCT 

Holm, Arvid G., Singapore 
Hooper, Robert W., Karachi 
Howell, Odie R., Jr., BF/FS 
Hubbard, Wharton Drexel, CU/NEA 
Kendrick, Joseph T., Jr., M/FSI 
Kerrigan, William M., CA/FS/E-C 
King, Bayard, INR/DDC/OPS 
Klein, David, EUR 

Lutkins, La Rue R., OES/ENP/PO 
McCabe, Mary Elizabeth, Brasilia 
Mcintosh, Clarence J., Auckland 
McKee, Henry Hunt, USUN 
McMaster, Helen J., EUR 

Meier, Mona A., AF 


Occasionally names of employees who 
are on loan to international organiza- 
tions appear in the list of resignations. 
These employees have not resigned from 
the Department, but their personnel 
actions under Civil Service regulations, 
must be processed as separation-trans- 
fers. That results in their inclusion in 
the resignations list. Employees cur- 
rently in this status are Edward J. 
Chesky, Jr., Carter Hills, John W. 
McDonald, Jr., Theodore C. Nelson, 
John R. Patton, Peter S. Thacher, and 
R. Leighton Van Nort. 


Murray, Richard W., A/BF 

Oliver, John G., Madrid 

O'Neill, W. Paul Jr. AF/S 

Peltier, Richard J., AF/P 

Price, Eleanor C., Ankara 
Recknagel, Thomas M., SCA 

Smolik, Michael, M/FSI 

Swope, Warren L, Frankfurt 

Taylor, Dan N., IGA 

Tremblay, Theodore A., PM/DOD/DP 


RESIGNATIONS 


Brown, L. Dean, M 

Gilliam, Alexander G., Jr. H 
Higgins, John D., Buenos Aires 
Hitz, Frederick P., H 
Hoffacker, Lewis, S/CCT 
Howfield, Noel, Mexico, D. F. 


HIRSONNE / Ci Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Carmen Anthony Di Placido, SCA/PPT; Dallas 
D. Lloyd, INR/XR/RS; Jay A. Rini, SCA/PPT; 
Michele E. Truitt, SCA/PPT; Dewey R. Watkins, 
Jr., BF/FS/AD/GL. 


GS-13 
Talmadge D. Devaughn, A/OC/S; Leroy W. 
Donahue, Jr., FADRC/DA; Bruce W. German, 
BF/FS; Charles W. Miller, ISO/FADPC. 


GS-12 


Rose Grover, A/OPR/VS; Sara J. Maddux, 
BF/BP; Nathan A. Reynolds, A/OC/T; James E. 
Schwartz, SCA/PPT; Ruby M. Sherman, ISO/ 
FADPC; Martha Lee Simpson, SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 


Henry H. Coleman, Jr., A/OC/P; Natalie Hall 
Lee, FADRC/PBR; Terry Ann Scully, PADRC/PBR; 
Eloise W. Soel, PA/M. 


GS-9 


Joanne L. Balzano, EB/IFD; Simone A. Gou- 
daillier, PER/CA/PAS; Calvin C. Hall, FADRC/DA; 
Eva D. Henderson, D; Edward Kaplan, SCA/PPT; 
Gloria Marie Marshall, E; Ronald V. Santoro, 
SCA/PPT; Sandra Y. Ulmer, EUR. 


GS-8 
Dale A. Dougherty, 10/UNP; Linda Joy Kolarik, 
PA; Barbara Ann Labrie, EUR/SOV; Ernestine M. 
Pierce, NEA/EX; Claudia Joan Reppert, EB/CBA; 
Linda A. Springer, M/FSI; Sheila Ann Teesdale, 
CU/ARA; Barbara Ann Tinsley, EB/CBA/BP; 
Arlene C. Zula, BF/FM. 


GS-7 
Randall James Bevins, SCA/PPT; Mauno E. 


Bradley, BF/OAG; Rose M. Carney, ARA/CEN; 
Phyllis E. Cubbins, SCA/PPT; Regina Ann Greene, 
SCA/PPT; Denise R. Gross, CU/EA; Mildred J. 
Lyles, BF/FS/AD/AA; Mamie J. Minor, SCA/ 
PPT; Audrey M. Pruitt, CU/ARA; Robert L. 
Worthen, SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Elizabeth Ann Griffin, SCA/PPT; Florence Hir- 
shey, SCA/PPT; Ronald L. Martin, SCA/PPT/SB; 
Sandra L. Nicholson, SCA/PPT; Yvonne E. Smith, 
BF/FS/AD/AA; Phyllis L. Strawser, SCA/VO; 
eet Vivian, NEA/ARN; Evelyn C. Wolff, 

T. 


6S-5 

Eleanor K. Anderson, SCA/PPT; Nancy W. 
Breen, SCA/PPT; Imogene Bullock, AF/EX; Pa- 
tricia Ann Diggs, BF/FM/AC&RB; Gail Patricia 
Green, BF/FS/FD/P; Marie Patricia Guida, A/ 
OPR/LS; Ruth A. Hoffman, SCA/PPT; Sonja 
M. Jackson, SCA/PPT; Mary C. Peterson, SCA/ 
PPT/AO; Lannie M. Prince, EB/ICD/ISM; 
Theresa Reiss, SCA/PPT; Demetria E. Tolson, 
A/OC/P; Christine C. Wilson, SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 


Lucinda A. Grant, CU/OPP; Vickie A. Herd, 
PER/REM; Mildred E. Keel, SCA/PPT; Margaret 
A. Oliver, SCA/PPT/AO; Thelma Delores Stewart, 
SCA/PPT; Darryl T. Tolson, A/SY/EX; Michiko 
M. Ware, S/CPR; Kirk H. Wortman, SCA/PPT. 


GS-2 
Rodger L. White, FADRC/DR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Annessi, Joan M., SCA/PPT 
Banks, Carmelita B., SCA/PPT 
Baraton, Jean-Luc Francois, M/FS! 


Krehbiel, V. John, Helsinki 

Litwack, Estelle Finn, Paris 

Lockhart, Georgiana Beirut 
Markham, Linda M., Jakarta 

Moxhay, Diana J., USIA (overseas) 
Ossola, Thomas W., Tegucigalpa 
Ritter, Robert Lewis, A/SY/I 
Scharnberg, Patricia J., Ouagadougon 
Smolik, Michael, M/FSI 


F. S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Raymond C. Ahring, Abidjan; 
Catherine Campbell, Port-au-Prince; 
Cynthia A. Harrison, Brasilia; Robert 
R. King, Kabul; Donna M. McGov- 
ern, Tripoli; Alonzo J. Moran, Vi- 
enna; Caro] J. Schrader, Tokyo; Shir- 
ley M. Smith, Sao Paulo; Eldrid G. 


Williamson, Paris. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Dianna Rae Loman, Ankara; Mari- 
lyn L. Troutman, Singapore. 


Barcham, Michael A., SCA/PPT 
Belton, Evelyn C., CU/FS 
Brekke, William A., SCA/PPT/AB 
Brown, Sharon A., SCA/PPT 


Conran, Irene G., SCA/PPT 
Costello, Walter F., BF/FS/AD 
Cuccaro, Marie C., A/OPR/ST 
Deutsch, Christine Sylvie, M/FS! 
Dickman, Christine H., SCA/PPT 
Dry, Robert W., SCA/PPT 
Foster, Mary Anne, A/OPR/ST/PB 
Fowler, Stephanje P., SCA/PPT 
Gardner, Gail Lois, SCA/PPT 
Garry, Ronald L, SCA/PPT 
Gladue, Lewis P., Jr., FADRC/PBR 
Gowland, Mariano E., M/FSI 
Grant, Frances G., SCA/PPT 
Haddad, Samira H., M/FSI 
Hartman, Steven G., A/OPR/ST 
Henderson, Ruth E., A/OC/P 
Heslin, Martin F., SCA/PPT 
Holland, Yvonne E., SCA/PPT 
Janotta, Mary Lou, A&CP 
Jewayni, Atia Hussain, M/FSI 
Johnson, Dana J., A&CP 

Jones, Gary C., A/OC/P 

Keller, Barbara M., A&CP 
Kott, Robert William, SCA/PPT 
Lassiter, Mary L, M/FSI 
Levy, Gerald J., SCA/PPT 
Littleford, Kathie, SCA/PPT 
Lyles, Carolyn M., FADRC/PBR 
McCall, Angela C., SCA/PPT 
McLeod, Julianne, EB/ORF/FSE 
Noaks, Shirley N., FADRC/PBR 
Norfleet, Rebecca S., A&CP 
O'Leary, Laurence B., 1C 
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Ozarow, Alan, SCA/PPT 

Pace, Robert D., SCA/PPT 
Pegram, William Lee, ere 
Perkins, Carol J., SCA/PP 
Piyapramote, Nalinee e WESt 
Rampen, Andeny S., M/FSI 
Robins, Florence L., SCA/PPT 
Seto, Mary K., SCA/PPT 
Sprouse, Dennis A. BF/FS/FD/P 
Stokes, Charles A, BF/FS/AD 
Sullivan, Angela R., SCA/PPT 
Taylor, Dorothy, SCA/PPT 
Thomas, Rose E., A/OC/P 
Thornton, Jackie M., SCA/VO 
Trent, Darlene R., SCA/PPT 
Tufelle, Soonalote S., SCA/PPT 
Walter, Marguerite Ann N., A/OPR/ST 
Wasserman, Steven L., SCA/PPT 
Withoit, Elizabeth G., SCA/PPT 
Williard, James G., SCA/PPT 
Willson, Carolyn L., SCA/PPT 
Wright, Toya C., SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Brown, Wilma D., A&CP to EB/TT/TD 
Cleary, Pamela E., A&CP to EUR/RPM 
Decker, Gladys M., NEA to EUR 

Fitzgerald, Jean, A&CP to EUR/SE 

Gorsha, Karen M., A&CP to PER/PCE/PPM 
Harrison, Margaret M., A&CP to A/SY/I 
Lark, Mary Lou, CU/EA to EB/ICD/ISM 
Lyons, Edith V., A/OPR/VS to SCA/PPT 
Pesce, Phyllis E., D to M/MS 

Printis, Antoinette M., D to 10/CH 

Quaid, Daniel L., Jr., M/FSI/UT to BF/OAG 
Marion L. Rodgers, PER/PCE/PPM to A/ALS/MD 
Ruth, Theresa B., A&CP to A/OPR/ST/T/TO 
Schilcher, Joan M., M/MS to D 

Steeler, Candice M., A&CP to PER/MGT/PS 
Wheatley, Susan L., A&CP to ARA/ECP 


RETIREMENTS 


Allen, Joyce B., PER/MGT 
Johnson, Vince, Jr., SCA/PPT/AO 
Martin, Margaret G., PA/HO/FR 
Saffell, Teresa D., DG/PER 


RESIGNATIONS 


Beckerman, Audrey-Michale, SCA/PPT 
Bennett, Janell Carol, SCA/PPT/AB 
Best, Edward D., PER/MGT/EX 
Boardman, Christopher L, SCA/PPT 
Boise, Sara B., A/SY/I 

Branic, Otto H., Jr., FADRC/PBR 
Defilippis, Diane G., |SO/FADPC 
Delong, Arlette Jacqueline, M/FSI 


CONGRATULATIONS!—Deputy Secretary 
Robert S. Ingersoll presents the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Honor Award to 
Louise Froebe, Staff Assistant to the 
NSC Under Secretaries Committee. 


Doughty, Diane L, EUR/EX 
Gottke, Robert C., ARA/MGT 
Grabowski, Galina, M/FSI 
Griffin, Deborah V., PA/HO/HS 
Hanna, lan M., Treasury Dept. 
Helm, Debra K., PER/PCE/PE 
Hershaft, Eugenie G., M/FSI 
Hill, Gayle M., SCA/VO 


Hopkins, Denise N., 

Knight, Virginia C., EUR/EX 
Lueders, Ingeborg M., PER/MGT/PS 
Mansfield, Julie M., S/S-EX 
McDonough, Clare M., |0/TRC 
Miner, Jacqueline F., A/OPR 
Oak, Cynthia Ann, CU/ARA 
Ruwe, L. Nicholas, S/CPR 
Saponari, Lawrence R., M/FSI 
Slinger, Daria Jo, CU/EX/BM 
Wales, Shirley A., A/SY/EX 
Waters, Yvette M., S/S-EX 
Weekley, Henry F., EA/EX 


FOR 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


W. M. Kerrigan Takes Post 
At Retired Persons Assoc. 


William M. Kerrigan, a veteran 

Foreign Service officer who has served 
in various capacities with the Depart- 
ment, has been appointed head of 
the International 
Activities Depart- 
ment of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Retired Persons. 
He also will be 
General Secretary 
of the Interna- 
tional Federation 
on Aging. 

Mr. Kerrigan’s 
most recent as- 
signment in the Mr. Kerrigan 
Department was as the Career Coun- 
selor for Economic and Commercial 
Officers. He is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut. He also 
earned his LL.B. degree from Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland and 
a certificate equivalent to a Master’s 
degree from the Littauer School of 
Harvard University. 

The American Association of Re- 
tired Persons is a Washington-based 
organization associated with the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Teachers. 
It is a non-profit educational and 
service organization providing guid- 
ance on retirement to persons 55 and 
over. 

Mr. Kerrigan was introduced to the 
organization by the Department’s Ex- 
ecutive and Professional Placement 
Services (EPPS). 


150 Contribute Blood 
For St. Patrick's Day 


More than 150 Department and 
ACDA employees contributed pints of 
blood at the special St. Patrick’s Day 
Bloodmobile, which set up shop in 
the lower level of the West Auditorium 
on March 12. 

William D. Blair, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs and 
Chairman of the Blood Donor Pro- 
gram—himself a donor—thanked the 
employees for their response to his ur- 
gent appeal. 

Each contributor received a green 
paper shamrock—and coffee and 
cake to mark the day. 

The Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search led with 16 donors. Other large 


MEXICO, D.F.—Ambassador Joseph J. Jova, left, presents a Departmental retire- 
ment certificate to Embassy Personnel Officer Myrtle J. Eckblom who retired after 
21 years in the Foreign Service. Also shown at the ceremony are, from left to 
right in the foreground, Minister Robert M. Brandin, ARA Executive Director Karl D. 
Ackerman and Executive Counselor William D. Calderhead. In the background, from 
left to right, are Budget and Fiscal Officer Joseph Fernandez, Personnel Officer 
Theresa A. Hunt and Administrative Officer Edward H. Moot. 


groups were from the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, which had 15; Of- 
fice of Security, 15; office of the Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, 14; and State Department Fed- 
eral Credit Union, 14. 
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Library Booklist 


The Middle Eastern Crisis—Part Two 


The second part of this booklist is a selection of recent publications on Israel 
and the Arab countries and peoples of the Middle East. 





The call number is given for books which 
are in the State Department Library. 


Israel—History, Biography 

Avi-Hal, Avraham. Ben Gurion. State- 
builder; principles and pragmatism, 1948- 
1963. New York, Wiley, 1974. 354p. 
DS125.3.B37A9 

Ben Gurion, David. Israel: a personal 
history. New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 
1971. 862p. DS125.B4 

Bentwicu, Norman. Israel: two fate- 
ful years, 1967-69. London, Elek, 1970. 
119p. DS126.5.B42 

Eton, Amos. The Israelis; founders and 
sons. New York, Holt, Rinehart, & Win- 
ston, 1971. 359p. DS126.5.E419 

HAvpern, Ben. The idea of the Jewish 
state. 2nd ed. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1969. 493p. DS149.H31 1969 

Kuauip1, Walid, ed. From haven to con- 
quest: readings in Zionism and the Pal- 
estine problem until 1968. Beirut, Institute 
for Palestine Studies, 1971. 914p. DS149. 
K42 


Kimcue, Jon. Palestine or Israel: the 
untold story of why we failed. London, 
Secker and Warburg, 1973. 360p. 

Lagueur, Walter Zeev. A history of 
ism. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1972. 639p. DS169.L25 

PrittreE, Terence Cornelius Farmer. 
Eshkol; the man and the nation. New 
York, Pitman, 1969. 368p. DS125.3.E8P7 

Secre, V. D. Israel: a society in transi- 
tion. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 
227p. DS126.838 

Tevetu, Shahtai. Moshe Dayan. Lon- 
don, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1972. 373p. 
DS126.6.D3T43 

Warnes, David. The unholy war: Is- 
rael and Palestine, 1897-1971. Montreal, 
Chateav Books, 1971. 208p. DS126.W28 


Israel—Politics 


BirnpauM, Ervin. The politics of com- 
promise: state and religion in Israel. 
Rutherford, N.J., Fairleigh Dickinson 
Univ. Press, 1971. 348p. 

BrecHer, Michael. The foreign policy 
system of Israel: setting, images, process. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 
1972. 693p. DS119.6.B74 

E1sENsTADT, Shmuel Noah, comp. In- 
tegration and development in Israel. New 
York, Praeger, 1970. 703p. HN761.175E38 

HANDEL, Michael I. Israel’s political- 
military doctrine. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University, Center for International 
Affairs, 1973. 101p. UA853.175H36 

Jasper, Fuad. Israel and nuclear weap- 
ons: present opinion and future strategies. 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1971. 164p. 
UA853.175]3 

Meppinc, Peter Y. Mapai in Israel: 
political organization and government in 
a new society. Cambridge, England, Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1972. 326p. JQ1825. 
175M4 

Peres, Shimon. David’s sling. New York, 
Random House, 1970. 322p. DS126.5.P36 

Roserts, Samuel J. Survival or hege- 
mony? The foundations of Israeli foreign 
policy. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
1973. 163p. DS119.6.R6 









SaALPETER, Eliahu. Who rules Israel? 
By Yuval Elizur and Eliahu Salpeter. New 
York, Harper and Row, 1973. 342p. 
JQ1825.175827 

SecaL, Ronald. Whose Jerusalem? The 
conflicts of Israel. London, Cape, 1973. 
248p. DS126.5.835 

WILLNER, Dorothy. Nation-building and 
community in Israel. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1969. 478p. 


Israel—Miscellaneous 


Boser, Arie, comp. The other Israel, 
the radical case against Zionism. New York, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1972. 263p. 
DS126.5.B64 

Curtis, Michael, ed. Israel: social struc- 
ture and change. New York, Dutton, 1973. 
443p. On order. 

HERMAN, Simon N. Israelis and Jews; 
the continuity of an identity. New York, 
Random House, 1970. 33lp. DS112.H47 

LanpaAu, Jacob M. The Arabs in Israel; 
a political study. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1969. 300p. DS126.5.L35 

Lesuiz, §. Clement. The rift in Israel; 
religious authority and secular democracy. 
London. Routlege and Kegan Paul, 1971 
185p. BM390.L4 

MarmorstTEIN, Emile. Heaven at bay, 
the Jewish Kulturkampf in the Holy Land. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1969. 
215p. BM390.M3 

Patal, Raphael ed. Encyclopedia of 
Zionism and Israel. 2 vols. New York, 
Herzl Press, 1971. DS169.P35 Ref. 

Partai, Raphael. Israel between East and 
West; a study in human relations. 2d ed. 
Westport, Conn., Greenwood Pub. Corp., 
1970. 394p. DS126.4.P37 1970 

Ropinson, Maxime. Israel: a colonial- 
settler state? New York, Pathfinder Press, 
1973. 120p. DS149.R545 

SAMUEL, Edwin. The structure of society 
in Israel. New York, Random House, 1969. 
184p. HN761.175S3 


Arab countries—History, Biography 


BerRQuE, Jacques. Egypt: imperialism 
and revolution. London, Faber, 1972. 
736p. DT107.B42 

CaRMICHAEL, Joel. The shaping of the 
Arabs; a study in ethnic identity. New 
York, 1967. 407p. DS38.C33 

Coo.ey, John K. Green March, Black 
September; the story of the Palestinian 
Arabs. London, Cass, 1973. 263p. DS119. 
7.C66 

DexMeEyIAN, R. Hrair. Egypt under 
Nasir; a study in political dynamics. A\l- 
bany, N.Y., State University of New York 
Press, 1971. 368p. DT107.D38 

HayxaL, Mahammad Hasanayn. The 
Cairo documents; the inside story of Nas- 
ser and his relationshif with world lead- 
ers, rebels, and statesmen. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1973. 360p. DT107.83. 
H36 

Jasara, Abdeen, ed. The Arab world: 
from nationalism to revolution. Wilmette, 
III.. Medina Univ. Press International, 
1971. 208p. DS62.8.A77 


Kerr, Malcolm H. The Arab cold war: 
Gamal al-Nasir and his rivals, 1958-1970. 


3d ed., Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 166p. 
DS63.K37 1971 

Kuappurl, Majid. Arab contemporaries; 
the role of personalities in politics. Balti- 
more, Md., Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 
1973. 255p. DS39.2.AK68 

MANSFIELD, Peter. The Ottoman Em- 
pire and its successors. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1973. 210p. DS62.8.M348 

PoratH, Yehoshua. The emergence of 
the Palestinian-Arab national movement, 
1918-1929. London, Frank Cass, 1974. 
406p. On order. 

Snow, Peter. Hussein; a _ biography. 
London, Barrie and Jenkins, 1972. 256p. 
DS154.55.865 

STEPHENS, Robert Henry. Nasser; a 
political biography. London, Penguin Press, 
1971 635p. DT107.84.S7 

Who’s Who in the Arab World. 1974- 
1975. Beirut, Lebanon, Publitec Publica- 
tions, 1974. 1734p. DS61.5.W47 Ref. 


Arab countries—Politics 


Be’er1, Eliezer. Army officers in Arab 
politics and society. 2nd ed. New York, 
Praeger, 1970. 514p. DS63.B37 

FappAH, Mohammed I. The Middle 
East in transition; a study of Jordan’s 
foreign policy. New York, Asia Publishing 
House, 1974. 339p. DS154.53.F3 

Happap, George Meri. Revolutions and 
military rule in the Middle East: the Arab 
states. 2 vols. New York, R. Speller, 1973. 
DS63.H26 

Hatem, M. Abdel-Kader. Information 
and the Arab cause. New York, Longmans, 
1974. 320p. On order. 

Kuappuri, Majid. Political trends in the 
Arab world; the role of ideas and ideals 
in politics. Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins 
Unjv. Press, 1970. 298p. JA84.A6K5 

Kuappuri, Majid. Republican Iraq; a 
study in Iraq politics since the revolution 
of 1958. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1976. 318p. DS79.6.K5 


Quanpt, William B. The politics of 
Palestinian nationalism. Berkeley, Cal., 
Univ. of California Press, 1973. 234p. 
DS119.7.Q7 


Rasinovicu, Itamar. Syria under the 
Ba’th 1963-66; the army-party symbiosis. 
Jerusalem, Israel Universities Press, 1972. 
276. DS98.2.R33 

Sapat, Anwar. The October working 
paper presented by President Mohamed 
Anwar El Sadat, April 1974. Cairo, State 
Information Service, 1974. 101p. DT107. 
85.826 

Satem, Elie Adib. Modernization with- 
out revolution: Lebanon’s experience. 
Bloomington, Indiana Univ. Press, 1973. 
174p. JQ1825.L4S833 


Arab countries—Miscellaneous 


Buenric, Edward Henry. The U.N. and 
the Palestinian refugees: a study in non- 
territorial administration. Bloomington, 
Ind., Indiana Univ. Press, 1971. 215p. 
HV640.5.A6B8 

Javat, Ferhang. The role of govern- 
ment in the industrialization of Iraq, 1950- 
1965. London, Frank Cass, 1972. 134p. 
HD3616.17J35 

Masro, Robert. The Egyptian econ- 
omy, 1952-1972. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1974. HC535.M33 

Patart, Raphael. The Arab mind. New 
York, Scribner, 1973. 376p. DS36.8.P3 

Petran, Tabitha. Syria. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 284p. DS95.P4 

Poote, Frederick King. Jordan. 
York, Franklin Watts, 1974. 65p. 

STEPHENS, Robert Henry. The Arabs’ 
new frontier. London, Temple Smith, 


1973. 256p. HC498.K9S76 


New 
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THE DIRECTOR GENERAL'S LETTER—Continued 


wife at the birth of some impressive 
job opportunities outside the Depart- 
ment. The simile is apt, by the way, 
as the pain and labor of getting a 
second career are not visited on the 
midwife. It is my conviction that we 
shall have a better Foreign Service 
to the degree that the sense of alter- 
native is real for every officer—that 
he not feel trapped in this career. 
The upgrading of EPPS’ service must 
be part of that effort. 

I shall let you and AFSA judge 
whether employee-management rela- 
tions have been moving along con- 
structive paths. I do believe that man- 
agement in the Department has been 
improved by the dialogue and the 
necessity for it, and I profoundly be- 
lieve that employees, their represen- 
tatives, and management all want a 
better Foreign Service. 

Perhaps you have not noticed it, 
but we are beginning to get the 
tools—from computers to sharp minds 
behind pencils—to enable us to plan 
better for the personnel policies and 
needs of the future. The Skills In- 
ventory that balances job require- 
ments against available resources is 
being reviewed and revised. When 
this work is done, we shall have a 
far better instrument for planning re- 
cruitment, promotion, assignment and 
training. Heaven knows, this we need. 

You may also not have noticed it, 
but the quality of our junior officers 
is rising—long since having surpassed 
the levels prevalent when you and I 
were brought into the Service. This 
has been the result of real change at 
the Board of Examiners—assisted a 
trifle by the recession. Innovations 
have included self-selection through a 
pre-examination sampler test, new 
oral exam techniques, and a more 
searching final review process. The 
written examination scoring system 
has been changed to assure equal 
passing cut-off scores on the exam 
sections common to all applicants. A 
concurrent validation study is testing 
examination scores against job per- 
formance. 

I believe there have been positive 
changes in opportunity for Civil Serv- 
ice, FSRU, FSS and other career 
personnel not in the FSO pay plan. 
There will be more, as we increas- 
ingly see results from the Secretarial 
Task Force, Earl Sohm’s Task Force 
on Civil Service employees, and PCE’s 


working group on FSRUs and FSSs. I 
am happy that, for the first time, 
there is an FSRU representative in 
the Senior Seminar. This is only the 
top rung of the increased training 
opportunity we owe all our career 
employees. Having worked on _ the 
problem since December 1973, I am 
also deeply gratified that we have 
eliminated overcomplement in_ the 
Civil Service. Our revised Civil Serv- 
ice merit promotion plan, first pre- 
sented to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in 1973, has been tentatively ap- 
proved and is being implemented. 
You will be sorry to hear that certain 
jobs levels which the Commission be- 
lieves have been overclassified for 
years may have to be adjusted. 

While the Department’s equal op- 
portunity program is not in my baili- 
wick, I am gratified that the number 
of blacks and other minorities in the 
Foreign Service continues to increase. 
We are moving toward a mid-career 
minorities and women’s program. I 
am encouraged that our black Am- 
bassadors are no longer serving ex- 
clusively in Africa. More women than 
ever are taking the FSO exam, and 
last year women represented 22 per- 
cent of our junior officer intake. I am 
not happy, however, when I contem- 


| 
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plate how slow our progress remains 
in making our Foreign Service more 
representative of our women, blacks, 
other minority citizens and—for that 
matter—of the full diversity of our 
Nation’s talent. As I observed earlier, 
solid progress in personnel work never 
comes easy. 

I believe employees’ rights are bet- 
ter protected than they were a year 
and a half ago. The Safeguards Agree- 
ment with AFSA implements the Pell 
Amendment and guards against any 
possible tampering with rank-order 
lists in promotion. The Board of the 
Foreign Service has wisely decided to 
eliminate the anomaly of its former 
dual role as policy advisor to man- 
agement and arbiter of employee- 
management disputes. Management 
has consistently respected the Griev- 
ance Board’s authority and decisions. 
Overall, I believe the integrity of the 
career principle has been upheld. The 
Director General has a certain sym- 
bolic role in this regard, and I know 
Carol Laise feels as I do. My hopes 
and expectations are of the highest 
order as she assumes this fascinating, 
fulfilling, frustrating job. 


f) ee ~ 


On April 2, Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., left, 
swore in Nathaniel Davis as the new Assistant Secretary for African Affairs. 
Mrs. Davis holds the Bible as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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